q neighborly,’’ 


' chickens. 
| the fiddle that lays at the bottom of Sophia’s 
' contrariness—Amos’s fiddle.’’ 


| neighborhood of the Briar Rose. 
| Strains first woke the seemly quietude there 
_ Was consternation in Benjamin Humphreys’ 
| household and vigorous disapproval from 
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™ “No, I ain’t got anything unkind to say 

| against Sophia Sloan. 
» afence about her own land whenever she likes. 
' But that corner’s stood open nigh on to forty 
» year and it didn’t need no fence nohow.”’ 


She’s welcome to put 


We were in Benjamin Humphrey’s own 


| tap-room and as he wiped off the top of the 
’ high bar we could look through the window 
© and the shade of the porch at Sophia Sloan’s 
© property opposite. 
' house fronting the turnpike, with a triangular 
’ strip of land lying between two of the four 
» roads which meet at the Briar Rose Inn, on 


It was a four-square stone 


one side, and a garden on the other. Very 


| green and sweet were the vines that clung to 
| the old weather-dyed walls ; but a brand new 
| pale fence, running to a point at the cross- 
» roads, had played havoc with the shrubbery of 
| the triangular strip. 


‘“‘ How did it happen; I thought thee was 
said I in the plain language. 
Then Benjamin told me the story from the be- 
ginning. 

There had never been an unfriendly word 
between the Sloan people and the Humphreys. 


| They had lived opposite for half a century and 
_ the old folks as well the children belonged to 
| the same meeting ; worked side by side on the 


adjoining farms; and shared the same quiet 


| life by the roadside. 


“‘ Sophia gives out that it’s all owing to the 
They peck up her grass. But it’s 


Amos Humphreys was a stalwart brown 


' farmer lad who, working hard all day long in 
| the barn and fields, took to the consolations of 


the violin at evening. Playing it must have 


' come to him as a natural instinct for he never 
_ had a lesson, and opportunities for learning by 


observation were rare indeed in the orthodox 
When its 


Sophia Sloan across the way. Amos was for- 
bidden to keep the unholy instrument at the 
inn, and the ruffled current of tranquillity 
flowed once again under the great maples by 
the four roads. 

Amos carried his fiddle to his elder brother’s 
farmhouse, a mile or more down the Farm- 
stead pike. The convictions of the new gen- 
eration were more elastic. While music, so it 
was called, could not charm, it ‘was passively 
endured. 

To Warner Humphrey’s came now and 
again of a seventh-day night the more daring 
of the new blood of Trimbletown, and the 
fiddle introduced the wild thought of dancing. 
From a timid and make-believe start the 
Virginia Reel tinally came to be known in all 
its alluring wickedness ; and, after this, noth- 
ing could save the old walls of conservatism 
from destruction. They went down before 
the Lancers and Polka, and the bolder inno- 
vators actually came at last to waltz upon 
their crumbling ruins. 

But of this the elders had as yet heard 
nothing. The fiddle might moan a trifle and 
arouse the holy ire of some reverent passer-by ; 
but the dance was unsuspected. It went 
on in the depths of Warner Humphrey’s big 
barn, standing down the slope toward the 
lower meadows. None might hear or see, 
saving those who passed through the dark 
lane by the house and crossed the little hill. 
The sinful fact might never have been betrayed 
but for a sentiment, and Amos himself was 
the moving cause of the exposure. 

‘‘ Where is thee going, Amos?’’ calleda 
soft voice one seventh-day evening as Amos 
set out for his brother’s farm. Had it not 
been delivered of articulate words, the pleas- 
ant voice might have come from some thrush 
in the apple boughs. No one was visible, but 
Amos well knew where to look for the speaker. 

She was leaning over Sophia Sloan’s garden 
fence, hidden behind a row of tall hollyhocks 
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that defied the Quaker simplicity with their 
score of brave colors. 

Amos turned aside, opened the wicket gate 
and stepped in upon the cool slab pathway. 
She still stood among the cluster of motley 
tints, but her face was turned toward the gate. 
Amos had won something in emotion in 
return for the loss of a shad-belly coat and 
broad-brim hat; but, even without a heart to 
throb, some dumb feelings must have stirred 
at sight of Anne Sloan’s sweet face. He went 
over and leaned an elbow on the fence beside 
her. 

‘* ‘Was thee off to play thee fiddle ?’’ she 
asked, with half-raised eyes, denoting by just 
a glance the dread of such amusement. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Amos, conscious a trifle of 
his daring and of her interest init. ‘' And I 
wish thee could come down, Annie. ‘Thee’d 
like it.’’ 

‘* What is there to like in the sound of a 
fiddle, Amos—even though thee does the 
playing ?’’ 

‘*Oh; but there’s more; that’s not all.’’ 
Amos was perilously near a revelation. 

‘*More! What else can there be?’’ The 
woman in-her had risen and vanquished the 
Quaker. 

‘* Oh, some day I'll take thee to see. 
thee go?”’ 

‘* Thee knows mother would never let me, 
Amos.’’ There was a ring of suppressed 
eagerness and regret in her low voice as she 
looked wistfully down at the marigolds about 
her feet. 

‘* No, Sophia’s set against the fiddle,’’ said 
Amos reflectively, with a side glance at the 
vine-bordered windows. ‘‘ Where is thee 
mother to-day ?”’ 

‘* She drove over to Frazer’s Meeting, and 
I’m waiting for her to come back. If thee 
sees her on the road thee might tell her I’m 
going across to Kitchen’s in the buggy.”’ 

‘‘T will,’’ said Amos, turning toward the 
gate. ‘‘But ain’t thee going to give me a 
flower ?’’ 

She reached up to pick a deep red holly- 
hock. 

‘*No, no,’’ he said, ‘‘ not that one. Give 
me one from thee own bunch.’’ She blushed 
a little and looked down at the yellow bunch 
at her throat. Then, with a sudden impulse, 
she plucked it out from the folds of white 
lawn and handed it bashfully to Amos. He 
took both hand and flowers ; but she snatched 
the hand away, and Amos’s gallantry expended 
itself in a kiss upon the yellow petals. 

‘* Good-bye,’’ he called from the road ; and 
she waved him a return through the clustered 
flowers. 

What else could he think of ? She was the 
prettiest girl in Meeting, the sweetest and 
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Why shouldn't he have lingered 
longer? Was it better playing the fiddle or 
being with Anne? But then Sophia. She’d 
be back before long and he must go anyhow; 
for since he had taken to worldly amusements 
she no longer countenanced his visits. 

He walked on for a mile in the twilight, 
thinking of these and a thousand other things, 
such as a warmth in the blood sends seething 
through the mind, until he saw a wagon com- 
ing slowly toward him. This also fell in with 
the current of his thoughts, for he knew it at 
once as Sophia’s. When he came near to it 
he called out. She stopped a little impatiently, 
and her straight mouth showed the disap- 
proval of Amos, which habit bid her conceal. 
The thin drab circle of her silk bonnet, and 
its white lace lining, the lawn shawl crossed 
on her breast, and the straight folds of her 
brown dress, gave physical embodiment to her 
rigid manner. 

‘* Anne says she’s going over in the buggy to 
Kitchen’s. She told me to tell thee, Sophia. 
She didn’t want to wait any longer.’’ 

‘‘She might have done better to choose 
another messenger,’’ was the reply, and 
Sophia lifted the reins and was off. 

And this set Amos to thinking on another 
thing, which sent his heels into the stony pike 
with unusual force. 

She was going to Kitchen’s. 
half a mile from Warner's place. 
He could do it in twenty minutes. 
it he resolved on the sput. 

The barn was lighted by a half-dozen farm 
lanterns swung from the beams; and around 
these, and hanging on the borders of the hay- 
mows and meal bins were festoons of woven 
leaves. On the floor, polished by flail and 
wagon-tire to a smoothness beyond the reach 
of wax, stood ten or twelve girls and farmer 
lads waiting for the music to begin. When 
Amos came in there was a cry of welcome and 
the group closed about him with hearty hand- 
shakes and a slap or two on the back. 

‘* Now for it, boys,’’ called Warner Hum- 
phreys. ‘‘Take your partners. No time to 
lose.’’ 

They gathered into dancing sets, and Amos 
took his stand on a meal bin in one corner. 
He struck up a jingling monotonous tune, call- 
ing out the figures with a half veiled show of 
self-importance, and the dance went forward 
gaily. Now and then some one would stamp 
harder on the floor and give a shout, whereat 
Warner would utter a caution. The girls, too, 
would giggle aloud in spite of his warnings, 
and the fun was all the greater that it had to 
be snatched in silence. 

After the Lancers and some round dances 
there was a pause and the company sat in 
knots on the floor or climbed into the mows 


prettiest. 


It was only 
Why not? 
And to do 
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among the fragrant straw and hay. Amos 
came down from his perch and helped to hand 
around the cider and gingerbread. Some one 
threw a bunch of hay on the heads of those 
below and for several minutes there was a 
laughing battle with wild screams from the 
girs. To hush these Warner clapped his 
hands and called fora dance. The partners 
came out on the floor, everyone’ was in place, 
and all was ready. But where was Amos? 
He had utterly disappeared. 

They looked for him high and low, called 
his name down in the cow stable and up the 
dark lane to the house. He was not to be 
found, and the dance was at an end without 
him. His heart would have sunk had he seen 
the wry faces of the girls and heard their re- 
proaches, for Amos had a touch of rustic gal- 
lantry and was quietly pleased with the 
admiration showered on his unique accom- 
plishment. Never was there so forlorn and 
disappointed a party in all the annals of stolen 
pleasure. 

‘He must be off courtin’,’’ suggested some 
one with a laugh. 

‘“Who’s with him?’’ asked another, 
looking from face to face in the dim light. 

‘*Don’t know. Who’saway. Let’scount. 
Call out the names, Warner, the way they do 
at school.’’ 

Warner stood up where the lantern light 
streamed from the barn door and mockingly 
called out the names one by one. 

‘* Jane Bates.’’ 

‘“Present.’’ The answer came with a pro- 
longed giggle, which ran through the group. 

‘* Lydie Penrose.’’ 

‘* Here.’’ 

‘Ida Jewett.’’ 

‘*T won’t answer, Warner ; its all ridiculous 
nonsense.’”’ 

‘* Kate Holmes.’’ 

‘“ Present. But he'd not be courtin’ any of 
us nohow, Warner. I know where his heart 
i 

‘‘ Listen ! here he comes,’ 

men. 
_ There was a sound of slow hoofs and wheels 
in the dark lane, and presently a ‘‘ falling-top ”’ 
came into the circle of indistinct light. It 
was Amos with Anne Sloan. 

The dancers flocked around them as they 
got out, and they greeted Amos with good- 
natured jeers upon his absence. They were 
surprised to see Anne. She had never before 
been to a dance. But they forbore to ask 
questions where Amos’ feelings were so evi- 
dently involved. 

Presently the dance began anew and went 
all the merrier for the interruption. Anne sat 
aside on a low milking-stool and enjoyed it 
with the fearful zest of an int: rdicted sweet. 


’ 


said one of the 
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She had been persuaded against her convictions 
and had come in spite of the known punish- 
ment due to one fallen from grace. But Amos 
had pleaded with all the earnestness of an un- 
confessed lover and had promised that she 
should go home in time to avoid any unpleasant 
consequences. 

The dance could not, in that quiet farm- 
land, continue very far into the night. Early 
hours, even if they had not been a rigid tradi- 
tion, were a necessity to the toilers of the field 
and dairy. Homely Quaker habits, a seemly 
temperance in all things, brought the party to 
its closing Virginia Reel when the household 
lamps were going out up the village road. 

In this last dance Amos insisted that Anne 
should take part. She held back, blushed, 
and ran away with pretty bashfulness into a 
corner. Amos went up and whispered softly 
to her. Then, with one arm round her waist 
and the other holding an unwilling hand, he 
drew her out. It was not only diffidence 
which he had toconquer. The lifelong teach- 
ing of Sophia Sloan, the unwritten law of 
generations of severe and inflexible ancestors, 
were in Anne’s disinclination to join the 
dance. 

But Amos could do much; and at last he 
led her to a place opposite his brother Warner, 
and climbed to his perch on the meal bin. 

‘« Thee’ll learn by watching the rest, Annie. 
It’s easy as shelling peas,’’ he said. 

Then he struck up a lively tune and they 

began, with the increased ardor of the wind- 
up. 
No one had heard a measured step upon the 
slope outside, nor saw the great barn-door 
slowly open. Suddenly there was a new pres- 
ence in the barn and the dance abruptly ceased. 
It was Sophia Sloan. 

She stood where the lantern light shown full 
on her gray silk bonnet and drab shawl, and 
with one hand raised forbade the dance. Her 
face was set in rigid lines where horror and 
anger struggled with the repressing influences 
of her sect. 

‘*Stop!’’ she said. ‘‘Can this thing be? 
Amos,’’ she turned with a threatening finger, 
‘it is the bitter fruit of thy accursed fiddle. 
A blight has fallen upon Egypt, and I see from 
afar off its downfall !’’ 

Thus much she uttered in vindication of her 
outraged faith ; but to Anne she turned now, 
and a mother’s sore distress mingled with the 
cry of religious protest. 

‘‘Anne, thee has disobeyed me and has 
brought thee people to the dust. Stay not a 
minute longer in this unhallowed place.’’ 

She took her by the arm, and Anne went, 
with bowed head, unresistingly. 

When they were gone the group of dancers 
seemed by one impulse to awaken from a stony 
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trance. They moved uneasily without speak- 
ing or looking at each other, till at last Warner 
said : 

‘‘ What right had she to come down here, 
anyway ?”’ 

There was no answer, but the girls pinned 
on their hats and the party dissolved in 
troubled silence. 

Outside the barn-door Warner found the 
Kitchen boy with hands deep in his pockets 
and astonishment written on every feature of 
his nut-brown face. 

‘* What’s thee doing here ?’’ 

‘* Come over with Sophia.’’ 

‘* What for ?”’ 

‘“'T’ bring back the team. She heard up to 
our place, Anne’d drove off with Amos, so 
she asked me to hitch up and bring her down 
here. I’m goin’ home now. Good bye.”’ 
And in a few minutes his team was rattling 
down the dark lane. 

Benjamin Humphreys had never been a 
forward or active member of Trimbletown 
Meeting. He was a member of the Society 
of Friends in fairly good standing; but he was 
rather an independent spirit and often uttered 
his opinions, and his estimates of fellow 
members with a dangerous frankness. The 
tap-room at the Briar Rose was the natural 
clearing-house for all the gossip of that 
country-side, and Benjamin, who there spoke 
with a voice of authority, was apt to talk 
over-freely to indiscriminate hearers. More- 
over, he had long been accused of unduly in- 
dulging his two sons, and Amos’s possession 
of the violin had become a village scandal. 

On the Second-day of the week after the in- 
terrupted dance at Warner Humphreys’ barn 
a team was tethered to the white-washed 
hitching rack of the Briar Rose and three 
Friends got down at the tap-room door. Two 
of them wore brown straw hats with wide 
brims, and drab coats of the shad-belly pat- 
tern. They stooped a little as they walked 
and one carried a bone-handled cane. They 
were old men, but age had not dimmed their 
eyes nor quite effaced the benevolent shrewd- 
ness from their countenances. ‘The third was 
dressed in farmer’s garb and wore a short red 
beard at his chin. 

They went inside and found Benjamin behind 
the bar. 

‘* Good-day Friends,’’ said he, ‘‘ How does 
thee do, Josiah; and thee Aaron; and Wil- 
liam ;’’ reaching over and shaking the hand 
of each in turn. 

They stood in a row before him without 
further explanation of their visit, and Benja- 
min, used to the courtesies of a landlord, 
though he scarce credited that they had come in 
for a dram, asked them what would they choose. 


There was a long pause, then William Bates 
looked around the room from one to another 
of the gossiping farmers and drovers, and said: 

‘* We wculd see thee in private, Benjamin.”’ 

He led them into the front parlor and shut 
the door. They took seats, the three together, 
with Benjamin opposite. His bronzed, homely 
face, with its touch of rough acuteness and his 
well-knit little body, were a match for the 
three combined. ‘There was another medita- 
tive pause, then Josiah Jones, being the 
eldest, spoke : 

‘* We have come to see thee about thy son 
Amos, Benjamin. He has offended against 
the discipline of the Society, and unless he 
shall speedily mend his ways, thee knows he 
will be cast out from Meeting.’’ 

Benjamin made no answer. He looked 
straight before him without the least show of 
apprehending the words. 

‘‘He has brought an unholy instrument 
amongst us, and his sinful example has led 
others astray. Wilt thou not summon him 
before us to hear our counsel and to repent of 
his misdeeds in our presence ? 

Benjamin rose and went out. Presently he 
came back with Amos. Josiah turned to the 
young fellow, who leaned rather defiantly on 
the centre-table, and addressed him : 

‘* Amos, we have heard evil reports of thy 
conduct, and are appointed to win thee to 
repentance or to warn thee from our Meeting. 
Thou hast played light and unseemly tunes 
upon a worldly instrument, hast brought 
unholy dances amongst us, and hast led others 
from the straight path ”’ 

‘* Ves, thee son Charles, Josiah, and thee 
daughter, William,’’ said Amos, flashing into 
anger. 

‘¢ They shall receive meet punishment,”’ 
answered Josiah, unperturbed. Will thee 
acknowledge thy offence and repent thy ways, 
Amos? We would deal with thee gently, for 
thee is young and may make fair amends for 
thy misconduct.”’ 

‘‘ What harm is there in a fiddle, anyway ?”’ 
asked Amos, sulkily. 

Then Aaron Allen took up the strain and 
administered a lengthy sermon on the pitfalls 
which beset the flesh. All things beautiful 
which are not of nature, he said, were to be 
looked upon with fear lest they produce in the 
mind other than the grace desired. 

Amos grew impatient under his long and 
grave rebuke, and broke in abruptly : 

‘‘ No, I won’t give up the fiddle, and you 
can do what you like about it. I mean no 
harm, none of us do, and if we can’t havea 
little innocent amusement like other folks, 
we'd better be dead.’’ He started toward the 
door. 
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“Stay!’’ said Josiah, ‘‘ I warn thee, Amos, 
that thee is living contrary to the spirit of dis- 
cipline and that unless thee repent and mend 
thy ways, thee will be disowned.’’ 

Benjamin had sat moveless through all this ; 
put now he got up very deliberately and took 
Amos by the arm. 

‘‘Friends,’’ said he, measuring his words 
with pursed-up lips, ‘‘If this here boy goes 
out of Meetin’—I go. His mother was the 
best woman ever came into this contrary 
world and her son ain’t a goin’ to do as much 
harm with his fiddle as you with your med- 
dling.’’ 

Such a rejoinder would have surprised or 
angered men with worldly tempers; but the 
three representatives of Trimbletown Meeting 
showed not a quiver of emotion. 

“Tf that is thy answer, Friend Benjamin,’’ 
said Josiah, ‘‘we will bear it back to them 
that sent us and thee shall hear in due time of 
the decision.’’ 

Benjamin stood unmoved, holding Amos by 
the arm. Without any farewells or further 
formalities the committee went deliberately 
forth in single file, and Benjamin resumed 
his duties behind the bar. 

He said nothing to Amos at the time. It 
was his way, the way of his people, to speak 
when the spirit moved him. 

The hollyhocks, in a wild abundance of yel- 
low, purple and crimson, were in bloom again 
over in Sophia Sloan’s garden. ‘The year had 
trodden by the Briar Rose as quietly as was 
the wont of all years in that placid corner of 
Pennsylvania. But some changes had never- 
theless intruded. Benjamin Humphreys’ 
name, with those of his sons Warner and 
Amos, had been read out in Monthly and 
Yearly Meeting, coupled with charges of 
which they were reported as still unrepentant ; 
and after the due forms had been observed 
they had been disowned by Trimbletown 
Meeting and proclaimed as no longer holding 
membership in the Society of Friends. 

After this, the fence had gone up on Sophia 
Sloan’s triangle of ground opposite the inn, 
and a friendship of half a century was broken 
past cure. 

Sophia now held no intercourse with Ben- 
jamin or his family, and she strictly prohibited 
Anne, with daily warnings and exhortations, 
from meeting or speaking with them. She 
kept a watchful eye upon her daughter, for 
Anne had once fallen from grace and the dis- 
ease of worldliness is a creeping malady that 
Spares not even the children of the righteous. 
But in spite of all this, Anne and Amos met 
furtively now and again, for the ways where 
love treads are hidden from the eyes of the 
non-elect. He steps in the dark and through 
the air ; and in an eye-glance is a world-wide 
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journey. Amos could not lift the latch, as he 
was wont, and linger with Anne among the 
old-fashioned flowers that sprouted between 
the borders of box. Hecould not walk home 
from Meeting with her, nor take her to drive 
in the long first-day twilights. But a love 
passion is like the grass of a sunward sloping 
lawn. ‘The more it is trimmed the deeper it 
takes root; and what had been a budding 
attachment between two children was now a 
full-grown love whose destiny was sure. 

‘‘What keeps thee, Anne? Don’t thee 
know it is time for Meeting? Make haste, or 
thee’ll be late.’’ Sophia was at the foot of the 
stairs. It wasa bright and warm First-day 
morning in seventh month; but Sophia was 
not well. She had been confined to her bed 
for a week and had only that day gone down 
stairs. Anne was preparing to go to meeting 
alone. 

‘*T’m coming, Mother ; I’m all ready now.”’ 
But still she lingered, and Sophia called again, 
reprovingly. Anne slowly descended the 
stairs. She seemed to pay no heed to the 
hour; but went up behind Sophia’s rocking- 
chair and leaned over her with a long kiss. 

‘* Now, what is thee wasting thee time for, 
Anne! Begone at once. Does thee want to 
be late ?’’ There was aring of profound affec- 
tion in Sophia’s words, in spite of their 
severity. 

‘* Must I leave thee, Mother ?’’ said Anne, 
her voice low and appealing and her eyes far 
away. 

‘* Now, what 
Sophia, testily. 
alone for once ?’”’ 

Anne was pulling on her black lace half- 
mittens. She stood in the door by the 
garden, under a hanging bower of vine leaves. 
Her face was a little pale, and her expression 
was vague and indecisive. Suddenly she 
glanced up and saw the tall spires of holly- 
hocks by the fence. ‘These seemed to turn her 
thoughts into a new and happier channel. 
She looked for a moment, steadily and 
lovingly across her shoulder at Sophia’s 
resolute back ; then, with a sudden impulse, 
walked over and gathered a bunch of yellow 
holly-hocks. She pinned the short stems 
together at her throat and opened the gate, 


nonsense is this,’’ said 
‘*Can’t thee go to Meeting 


-and went slowly up the road toward Trimble- 


town Meeting House. 

But to meeting that sweet Summer morning, 
Anne was not to go. When she reached 
Humphreys’ woods, where they bordered the 
by-road leading to Trimbletown, she turned 
abruptly aside upon the shaded cart-track, and 
a few paces brought her to an old clearing 
which time and nature had taken to them- 
selves and turned into a sylvan green. 
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Here, seated on a weed-encircled rock, 
with eyes fixed upon the cart-track, was 
Amos ; and no sooner did he see the twinkle 
of her white dress in the leaves, but he was 
on his feet and at her side. He put an arm 
around her waist and she moved confidingly 
up to him, as one who had given her all 
into his hands. He reached his frank, sun- 
burnt face down to her lips and gave her 
a kiss. It was a loyal acceptance of the 
trust. 

‘*Everything’sready,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Theteam’s 
just off here by the ‘pike, and we’ll be in 
Farmstead in an hour. The Justice didn’t 
want to do it on First Day, said it was a day 
of rest and all that; but I told him how it 
was, about Sophia, and I had pap’s letter to 
back me up, so it’s all right. 

‘* But, oh, Amos, I can't leave her. I can’t, 
can't, can’t leave her forever.’’ 

‘* But you needn’t, Annie. Ain’t we going 
back to the Briar Rose to live, and won't you 
see her every day—every hour, for that mat- 
ter, if you like?”’ 

‘* She’ll never forgive us, Amos Never.”’ 

‘‘ Then, we’ll stick together and be all the 
more to each other. But she'll come ’round, 
Annie; don’t be afraid. Get in and let’s be 
off.’’ 

‘* Amos, you don’t know mother, indeed 
you don’t,’’ said Annie, as she stepped into 
the carriage. ‘‘ Not till the day of Judgment 
will she forgive; mot even if we met in 
Heaven.”’ 

Amos unhitched the horse and jumped in. 
He looked into Anne’s mournful face and 
smiled with quizzical tenderness. Her sad 
eyes turned toward his and a ripple of joy 
welled up from the depths of her despair. 

‘* Never mind, Annie; never mind. There’s 
balm in Gilead yet.’’ 

He plied the whip and they started on a 
stiff trot for Farmstead. 

As friend Benjamin reached this point in a 
narrative which I have ventured to translate 
into other words than his, the door opened 
opposite the Briar Rose, and Sophia Sloan 
came out upon the little porch of two prim 
seats which fronted the road before us. She 
peered up and down, with never a single look 
askance at the Briar Rose, and patiently 
awaited the team which was to carry her 
forth. 

At this same moment, a buggy rattled 
around the corner, driven by a girl whose 
fresh cheeks and frank eyes seemed to add a 
brightness even to the golden sunshine of the 
morning. 

‘* Why, here’s Annie come hack,’’ said 
Benjamin, and he hurried out to meet her. 

I watched Sophia. She gave no heed to 
either the buggy or its occupant. She turned 
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back deliberately, and closed the door behind 
her. 

I wondered if an abiding love might ever 
melt the icy surface of her nature. 


S. R. KEIGHTLEY. 


The author of ‘* The Crimson Sign,’’ Mr. 
S. R. Keightley was born in the neigborhood 
of Belfast in 1859, and at a very early age dis- 
played those qualities which are conspicuous 
in his books. As aschool-bov he was famous 
as a story-teller, and there are some of his old 
schoolmates who still remember the marvel- 
lous romances with which he used to thrill his 
boyish auditors. His earliest publication was 
a small volume of poems which appeared in 
1880, during his student days, and which though 
it met with some favor at the hands of the 
reviewers, shared the fate of most juvenile pro- 
ductions. While a student at Queen’s College, 
Belfast, he assisted in bringing out the Belfast 
Monthly Magazine, and it was in the pages of 
the short-lived periodical that his first venture 
in fiction appeared, ‘‘The Adventures of Felix 
Leighton.’’ Called to the bar in 1883 Dr. 
Keightley for some time altogether abandoned 
literature and followed his profession with 
some success. In 1894 appeared the ‘‘ Crimson 
Sign’’ a novel dealing with the most fascinating 
and romantic period in Irish history, and in 
which almost for the first time the splendid 
episode of Londonderry was made the back- 
ground of a romantic story. ‘‘The Crimson 
Sign, ’’ was followed by ‘‘ The Cavaliers,” in 
which the scene was transferred to England. 
This book painted on a larger canvas, with a 
more interesting and complicated story, showed 
the samie large inventive resource, and fine 
literary resource as its predecessor. Then came 
‘The Last Recruit of Clare’s,’’ a collection of 
five short stories, complete in themselves, but 
included under one title. They purport to be 
the memoirs of a Colonel Anthony Dillon, and 
are written in the first person, in the style of 
a soldier of fortune looking back on his past 
experiences. 


=Readers of the ‘‘ Story of the Nations”’ 
will be interested to learn that Mr. George 
McCall Theal is issuing, with Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, in that series, the fourth edition of 
‘‘South Africa.’’ Mr. Theal has rewritten 
the latter portion and brought it up to date. 
Both the map and the index have, accordingly, 
been revised, and some of the pictures have 
been improved. Mr. Theal was an optimist, 
full of hope for South Africa, in 1894. It will 
be interesting to see if his opinion has under- 
gone revision in 1897. Mr. Fisher Unwin 
will publish it at once. 
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Some Greek monuments all men know, the 
incomparable peaks of the chain and the chain 
Jasted 1700 years, nor ever sank to the dead 
level about. ‘The steadfast sight of these great 
Greek originals warps and dwarfs our 
conception of Greek life. We behold the 
Parthenon : we forget that each village shrine 
had its sense of proportion and subtle curve. 
The Venus of Melos we remember, and the 
Victory is poised forever on its cliff; but 
Tanagra figurines tell as much, and reveal 
more, of Greek life. Nor is it otherwise in 
letters. The great names all know. For a 
brief span they stood close together and the 
father who heard A%schylus might have told 
his experience to his long-lived son who read 
Aristotle, while between the two stood all the 
greatest genius that makes Greece Greek, —save 
only Homer. So brief was the noonday,— 
and it is at high noon, and high noon only,— 
that men have agreed to take the sun; but 
this uplift was gained in the ascent of nigh 
two hundred years from the first written Greek 
literature that still lives. The descent, to the 
last of the Greek verse which still remained 
poetry, ran through thirten ceenturies. Over 
all this prodigious span of one thousand five 
hundred years stretches the Greek Anthology, 
a collection of 4,063 short Greek poems, two 
to eight lines long for the most part, collected 
and re-collected through more than a thousand 
years. The first of these poets, Mimnermus, 
was the contemporary of Jeremiah and dwelt 
in cities that shuddered over tidings of Baby- 
lonian invasion. ‘The last, Cometas, was the 
contemporary of Edward the Confessor, and 
dreaded Seljuk and Turk. 

As the epic impulse faded, and before Greek 
genius for tragedy rose, the same race and dia- 
lect which had given epic narrative the proud, 
full verse that filled like a sail to zephyr and 
to storm alike, devised the elegiac couplet. 
With its opening even flow, its swifter rush in 
the second line and its abrupt pause, it was a 
medium in which, not narrative, but man 
spoke, whether personal in passion or imper- 
sonal in the dedication of a statue or in epi- 
taph. This verse had conventions as rigorous 
and restrained as the sonnet, and was briefer. 
It served as well for the epitaph of Thermo- 
pyle as for the cradle-bier of a child, dead, 
new-born ; and lent itself as gracefully to the 
gift of a bunch of roses as it swelled with 
some sonorous blast of patriotism. It could 
sharpen to a gibe, or sink to a wail at un- 


This article is reprinted, by permission, from Volume V of the ‘‘ Library of the World’s Best Literature.” 
In the ‘“‘ Library’ it will be succeeded by translations of epigrams from various hands. 


Company, Publishers, New York. 





BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, L. H. D. 





toward fate. Through a period twice as long 
as the life of English letters these short poems 
set forth the vision of life, the ways and works 
of men, the love and death of mortals. These 
lines of weight, of moment, always of grace 
and often of inspiration, stood on milestones ; 
they graced the base of statues, they were in- 
scribed on tombs, they stood over doorways, 
they were painted on vases. The rustic 
shrines held them, and on the front of the 
great temple they were borne. In this form, 
friend wrote to friend, and lover to lover. Four 
or five of the best express the emotion of the 
passing Greek traveler at the statue of Mem- 
non on the Nile. The quality of verse that 
fills the inn album to-day we all know, but 
Greek life was so compact of form and thought 
that even this unknown travelers’ verse, 
scrawled with a stylus, still thrills, still rings 
as the statue still sounds its ancient note. 

In this long succession of short poems is 
delineated the Greek character : not of Athens, 
but of the whole circle of the Mediterranean. 
The sphered life of the race is in its subjects. 
Eacl: great Greek victory has its epigrams. In 
them statues have an immortal life denied to 
marble and to bronze. The critical admira- 
tion of the Hellene for his great men of letters, 
stands recorded here : his early, loyal love for 
the heroes of his brief-lived freedom, and his 
sedulous flattery of the Roman lords of his 
slavery. Here, too, is his domestic life, its 
joy and its sorrow. In this epigram the 
maid dedicates her dolls to Artemis, and in 
that, the mother, mother and priestess both, 
lays down a life overflowing in good deeds and 
fruited with honorable offspring. The splendid 
side of Greek life is painted elsewhere. Here 
is its homely simplicity. The fisher again 
spreads his nets and the sailor his peaked 
lateen-sail. The hunter sets his snares and 
tracks his game in the lightsnow. The caged 
partridge stretches its weary wings in its cage, 
and the cat has for it a modern appetite. Men 
gibe and jest. They see how hollow life is, and, 
also, how truth rings true. Love is here, sacred 
and revered, in forms pure and holy—and, not 
less, that foul pool decked with beauty in 
which Greek manhood lost its masculine 
virtue. 

Half a century before Christ, when Greek 
life overspread the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
in every market place Greek was the tongue of 
trade, of learning and of gentle breeding, 
Greek letters grew conscious of its own riches. 


J. A. Hill and 
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For six centuries and more, or as long as sep 

arates us from Chaucer, men had been writing 
these brief epigrams. The first had the brevity 
of Simonides, the next Alexandrian luxuri- 
ance. Many were carved by those who wrote 
much ; more by those who composed but two 
or three. In Syrian Gadara, there dwelt a 
Greek, Meleager, whose poetry is the very 
flower of fervent Greek verse. Yet so near 
did he live to the great change which was to 
overturn the gods he loved, and substitute 
morality for beauty as the mainspring of life, 
that some who knew him must also a brief 
span of years later have known Jesus the 
Christ. Meleager was the first who gathered 
Greek epigrams in an Anthology, prefacing it 
with such apt critical utterance as has been 
the despair of all critics, called since to weigh 
verse in ruder scales and with a poise less per- 
fect. He had the wide round of the best of 
Greek to pick from, and he chose with un- 
erring taste. To his collection Philippus of 
Thessalonica, working when Paul was preach- 
ing in Jason’s house, added the work of the 
Roman period, the fourth development of the 
epigram. Other collections between have 
perished, one in the third or Byzantine period 
in which this verse had a renaissance under 
Justinian. Inthe tenth century a Byzantine 
scholar, Constantinos Cephalas, rearranged his 
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predecessors’ collections—Meleager’s included 
—and brought together the largest number 


which has come down tous. The collection 
is known to-day as the ‘ Palatine Anthology’ 
from the library which long owned it. His 
work was in the last flare of life in the Lower 
Empire, when a brief period of able men 
rolled back the Moslem tide and gave Eastern 
Europe breathing space. When his successor, 
Maximus Planudes, of the century of Petrarch, 
monk, diplomat, theologian and phrase-maker, 
addressed himself to the last collection made, 
the shadow of new Italy lay over Greek life, 
and the Galilean had recast the minds of men. 
He excluded much that Greeks from Meleager 
to Cephalas had freely admitted, and which 
modern lovers of the Anthology would be 
willing to see left out of all copies but their 
own. ‘The collection of Planudes long re- 
mained alone known (first edition, Florence, 
1594). ‘That of Cephalas survived in a single 
manuscript of varied fortune, seen in 1606 by 
Salmasius at eighteen—happy bey and happy 
manuscript—lost to learning for a century and 
a half in the Vatican, published by Brunck, 
1776, and finally edited by Frederic Jacobs, 
1794-1803, five volumes of text and three of 
comment, usually bound in thirteen. The text 
has been republished by Tauchnitz, and the 
whole work has its most convenient and 
familiar form for scholars in the edition of 
both the collections of Planudes and Cephalas 
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with epigrams from all other sources prepared by 
Frederick Dubner for Didot’s Bzbliotheca Scrip- 
torum Grecorum, 1864-1872, three volumes. 
The Anthology as a whole has no adequate 
English translation. About one-third of the 
poems have a prose translation by George Bur- 
ges in the ‘‘ Greek Anthology,’’ 1832, of Bohns’ 
series, with versions in verse by many hands. 
The first English translation of selections 
appeared anonymously, 1791. Others have 
succeeded. Robert Bland and John Hermann 
Merivale, 1806; Robert Bland, 1813; Richard 
Garnett, 1864; Sir Edwin Arnold, 1869; John 
Addington Symonds, 1873; J. W. Mackail, 
1890; Lilla Cabot Perry, 1891. A collection 
of selected translations, edited by Graham R. 
Tomson, was published in 1889. Of these 
partial versions, the only one which approaches 
the incommunicable charm of the original is 
Mr. Mackail’s, an incomparable translation. 
His versions are freely used in the selections 
which follow. All the metrical versions, ex- 
cept those by Mrs. Perry, are from Miss Tom- 
son’s collection. But no translation equals 
the sanity, the brevity, the clarity of the 
Greek original, qualities which have made 
these epigrams consummate models of style 
to the modern world. In all the round of 
literature the only exact analogue of the 
Greek epigram is the Japanese ‘‘ode,’’ with 
its thirty syllables, its single idea and its con- 
stant use by all classes as an universal medium 
of familiar poetic expression. Of like nature, 
used alike for epigraph, epitaph and familiar 
personal expression, is the rhymed Arabic 
Mokatta, brief poems written in one form for 
eighteen hundred years and still written. 


The Poet. 


The poet stood by the raging sea ; 

He felt its maddened swell in his soul. 
Steeping his pen in its bitter brine, 

He wrote an ode to its restless roll. 

Men said : ‘‘’Tis but despair’s sad toll !’’ 


The poet roamed through a lovely vale ; 
Morn blushed around him fresh and fair. 
Wetting his pen in the diamond dew, 
He wrote a hymn to her beauty rare. 
Men said: ‘*’Tis but a matin prayer !”’ 
The poet gazed on the dying sun, 
Gilding with splendor the even-sky. 
He dyed his pen in its golden hues, 
And wrote an ode that might never die. 
Men said: ‘‘’Tis but for rest a cry !’’ 


The poet stood ’neath the midnight dome, 
Where myriad lamps spread hopeful gleam. 
Dipping his pen in a glowing orb, 
He wrote a hymn to night supreme. 
Men said: ‘‘ Tis the murmur of angels’ dream !”” 
The poet mixed with his brother men— 
Shared their burdens of grief and wrong. 
Steeping his pen in a stricken heart, 
He wrote to soothe the care-sick throng. 
Men heard and cried: ‘‘ This,—this is song !”’ 
From ‘‘ Heart-Tones and Other Poems,” 
by D. O'Kelly Branden. 
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Christianity and Property. An Interpretation. By Letters from Constantinople. By Mrs.. Max Miiller- 
Albert E. Waffle, author of ‘‘ The Lord’s Day,”’ With twelve illustrations. 196 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
etc. I06pp. I12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 53 cents. by mail, $1.46. 

Patience Sparhawk and Her Times, A novel. By Ger- 

History of Canada, A. By Charles G. D. Roberts. trude Atherton, author of “ A Whirl Asunder,”’ 
493 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.60; by mail, $1.81. etc. 488 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Christianity and Property. By ALBERT E. WAFFLE. 

My object in writing ‘‘ Christianity and Property’’ is pretty fully expressed in the first 
sentence of the prefatory note. ‘‘ The purpose of this essay is to state and interpret the teach- 
ing of Christ and the Holy Spirit on the subject of property.’’ I believe that it has never 
entered into the minds of most professing Christians that Christ has anything to say, or any 
right to say anything, about what they shall do with their worldly possessions. I wrote my 
little book to show that he has, hoping that it would help to get the will of Christ done in the 
acquisition and use of property. That was my single purpose. 


ALBION, NEW YorK, May 8, 1897. Obst E ) % 5 , 


A History of Canada. By Cuartxs G. D. ROBERTS. 

One of my objects in writing ‘‘ A History of Canada,’’ was to make interesting and 
accessible to the general reader a story which is peculiarly rich in romantic incident, as well as 
in significance for the future. I desired, also, to tell the story of Canada from the Canadian 
point of view, which has been negleeted, and to do justice to both sides of some bitterly 
controverted questions. I was further moved by a desire to make my fellow countrymen 
realize more vividly than they do, the heroic character of their past, and the splendor of the 
inheritance upon which they are entering. 


NEw YorK, May 10, 1897. fi Z 
«7 c C , 


Letters from Constantinople. By Grorcina Max MULLER. 

My ‘‘ Letters from Constantinople ’’ are enlarged from letters written home at the time 
in which I tried to convey to others the vivid impressions made on my mind by the beauty of 
the scenery and the charm of the life on the ‘‘ Bosphorus.’’ I published them this winter when 
the strong feeling of indignation existed by the Armenian massacres found expression in a 
general condemnation of everything Turkish, in hopes of proving that even the Sultan is not as 
entirely black as ignorant clamour would make him, and that there is much that is good and 


noble in Turkish life and belief. 
Venice, April 27, 1897. Garyrnn Pinus JatLta, 
Patience Sparhawk and Her Times. By GertrupE ATHERTON. 

I had two objects in writing this book ; an ethical one, which I pass over ; and the purely 
literary one of portraying a number of phases of American life from my individual point of 
view. This point of view is being sharply assailed. I may be wrong, but if so, then my 
powers of perception must have been made on an original plan, for I have written of nothing 
that has not passed within the range of these same faculties. The American critic, who is a 
very busy, nervous, and usually dyspeptic ‘‘all-round-man,’’ naturally resents any departure 
from the conventional point of view ; he has not time to analyze it. But to denounce it is 


easy, and also pleasant. I believe Patience Sparhawk to be true and artistic, and am quite 
content to wait for the only verdict that need concern an author. 


oe ee 


BusHEy, HERTS, ENGLAND, April 15, 1897. 
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SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. 


Mr. Fisher was born in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 11, 1856, and graduated at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, in the class of 1879 and 
afterwards spent two years at the Harvard 
Law School. He became a member of the 
Philadelphia Bar 
and soon after 
wrote several 
legal articles for 
the magazines 
which attracted 
some attention. 
In 1892 he wrote 
an article enti- 
tled ‘‘ Alien De- 
gradation of 
American Char- 
acter,’?’ which 
was published in 
the Forum. It 
was followed 
about a year 
afterwards by 
another article 
also published in 
the /orum under the title ‘‘ Has Immigration 
Dried up our Literature?’’ This article also 
attracted much attention, especially in Massa- 
chusetts, and together with the previous article 
is said to have been an important incentive to 
the formation of the Immigration Restriction 
League. Since then another article of Mr. 
Fisher’s, ‘‘ Has Immigration Increased Popu- 
lation,’’ was published in the Popular Science 
Monthly and also an essay on the effect of 
immigration on the laboring man in one of the 
Philadelphia newspapers. 

Mr. Fisher has also written a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ The Causes of the Increase of 
Divorce,’’ published in March, 1890, in which 
he has attempted to account for the increase of 
divorce in modern times by a historical view 
of the whole subject and an analysis of our 
conception of marriage as it was developed in 
the middle ages. On July 30, 1880, Mr. 
Fisher wrote for the New York ation a letter 
signed ‘‘ F. G. S.,’’ which was the beginning 
of the movement which established the various 
Civil Service Reform societies throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Fisher has always been interested in 
public questions and especially in the study of 
Colonial history. He considers the history of 
Pennsylvania more varied and interesting than 
that of any other State in the Union, and 
‘‘ The Making of Pennsylvania,’’ and ‘‘ Penn- 


Sydney George Fisher. 
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sylvania: Colony and Commonwealth,’’ are 
the fruits of his investigations. 

He has endeavored to raise the writing of 
State history out of the commonplace con- 
dition into which it has been allowed to fall 
and restore it to its true importance and inter- 
est; for State history is really nearer to us 
than National history, and shows more dis- 
tinctly the life of the people. 

His last volume, ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
Constitution of the United States,’’ is a com- 
plete analysis of every material clause of that 
instrument, and shows the gradual growth and 
development of each clause from earliest 
Colonial times, as shown in the Colonial 
charters and constitutions. 


W. C. MORROW. 


The author of ‘‘ The Ape, the Idiot, and 
Other People,’’ Mr. W. C. Morrow, was born 
and reared in Alabama. He went to California 
nearly nineteen years ago, where he began 
and did newspaper work until a year ago, 
when his health and strength could no longer 
meet its demands. His stories were written at 
odd times, and represent the only form of writ- 
ing that was perfectly agreeable to him. They 
reveal literary art of exceptional quality, and 


WwW. C. Morrow. 


their variety manifest extraordinary powers 
of imagination. The tragic note predominates, 
or rather the melodramic note. Mr. Morrow 
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delights bevond measure in tales of ingenious 
revenge, wonderful surgery and astounding 
fatality. 


ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


Mr. Loveman was born at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1864. He has, however, spent most of his 
lifein the South whither his family removed 
the year after his birth. With the exception 
of three years passed in reading law in that 
charming Alabama town, Tuscaloosa, Mr. ° 
Loveman has made Dalton, Georgia, his 
home. 

It is now several years since Mr. Love- 
man’s verse first attracted attention. The poet’s 
first book—obscurely issued though it was— 
brought him words of encouragement and 
praise. Since that time his work has steadily 
increased in flexibility and power. While he 
is still a master of the quatrain, he is rapidly 
demonstrating that he is something more than 
a skillful lapidary in verse. His gifts are 
essentially of the l,rical order. He is of the 
race of Landor 
and Aldrich. 
Possessing a 
finely attuned 
ear, his numbers 
never grate nor 
jar. He has a 
delicate fancy, 
and appreciative 
color-sense. His 
use of epithet is 
discriminating. 
While he is 
more in sympa- 
thy with life than 
with nature, his 
work is not 
without an open- 
air feeling. 





Robert Loveman. 


ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Mr. Hubbard was born in 1859 at Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. His father was a physician and 
still resides there. When fifteen years of age 
Mr. Hubbard ran away to see what the world 
looked like. He reached Chicago and found 
work ina printing shop. He afterwards worked 
on the Chicago Times, drifted to Buffalo, and 
there went into business. He sold out in 1890 
and wentto Europe. After a year he came back 
and entered Harvard College. He wrote edi- 
torials for the Boston Transcript, book reviews, 
etc. Hethen brought outa book called ‘‘ Forbes 
of Harvard,’’ a story of college life; then 
““No Enemy but Himself,’’ issued by the 
Putnams. ‘‘ Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Good Men and Great’’ was issued in 1895 in 


































Elbert Hubbard. 


monthly parts. Mr. Hubbard is now living 
on a farm at the little village of East Aurora, 
N. Y.; he is the editor of Zhe Philistine. 





=Dent and Company will publish almost 
immediately a little volume entitled ‘‘ Grains 
of Sense,’’ by Lady Welby, the object of 
which is to call attention, from a fresh and 
mainly humorous point of view, to the 
absurdities and anomalies in the prevalent use 
of language, and to suggest possible develop- 
ments of expressive power which might, the 
author thinks, simplify and economize verbal 
intercourse. The book is written in short 
sections, so as to be easily read in spare 
moments. London Atheneum. 
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And who art thou, dread, shapeless wraith,— 
Across my path 
With shadows flung,—whose icy breath 
My lips doth freeze? 
‘‘T am thy Past,’’ it saith, 
‘* Quick hastening to my death.”’ 


And who art thou, with seraph palm, 
Whose gentle mien 
My frightened gaze doth hold and calm ? 
‘* I’m named To-day ; 
My heart with love is warm ; 
I bring thee Gilead balm.’’ 


Again I spoke, and questioned one 

Who came not near ; 
O’er her, with rainbow—hues, there shone 

Rich, promised joy. 

‘*Thy Future, I,—ne’er won, 
But ever leading on.”’ 
From ‘‘£choes,’’ 
by Josephine Curtis Woodbury. 
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NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Boston, May 10, 1897. 

Joseph Henry Allen, lately lecturer on eccle- 
siastical history in Harvard University, has 
gathered into a volume which will make about 
one hundred and fifty pages, a number of his 
addresses and essays. He calls it not very 
felicitously ‘‘ Sequel to our Liberal Move- 
ment,’’ and it is to be published by Roberts’ 
Brothers. Inthe first chapter he tells about 
the old Divinity School and its founders. He 
calls attention to the variety of gifts as well 
as the eminence of some of the men who were 
trained among the ‘‘ thirties:—’’ Ephraim and 
Andrew Peabody, George Ripley, Samuel A. 
Eliot, James Freeman Clarke, William Henry 
Channing, Henry W. Bellows and Theodore 
Parker. ‘‘ They seem to me,’’ he says, ‘‘ to 
illustrate very well a feature in this school, 
which may possibly distinguish it favorably 
among some other schools more famous and 
more richly endowed. The complaint always 
made of it in its earlier years, was its poverty 
of endowment. ‘Two men, it was said by way 
of reproach, were made to do the work of five 
or six: the first thing wanted, we were inces- 
santly told, was a wealthier endowment. But 
to such complaint I should always reply that 
‘we must not think that the gift of God can 
be purchased with money.’ The essentials of 
the higher education are a consecrated will, 
intellectual opportunity, a wide, buoyant, and 
elastic atmosphere of thought, sufficient guid- 
ance—but not too much—in the wide wilder- 
ness of learning, and above all, great mental 
leisure and freedom, with great joy and wealth 
of intellectual companionship and it may be 
fairly questioned whether all these may not be 
had at their best in the inverse ratio of that 
labored equipment which is often more a bur- 
den than a help to the nobler intellectual life. 
Even if we suppose poverty in such things to 
have its difficulties, yet it is through difficul- 
ties, not facilities that men win the temper 
fittest for their work in life.’’ 

Professor Allen says that the soil of the 
theological vineyard in which he and his con- 
- temporaries were in training to dress and keep, 
fifty years ago, ‘‘ was just then remarkably 
fertile in ‘isms’ which grew in it like weeds.”’ 
He defines these ‘‘isms’’ as ‘‘so many off- 
hand creeds of one article apiece, which the 
believer in it accepted witha kind of romantic 
faith and spent his life in thrusting upon the 
consciences of his fellow-men.’’ He goes on: 
‘* All these more or less abortive creeds had, 
I think, an aim more mundane than the curi- 


ous other-worldliness which has come into 
being since the famous ‘ Chardon Street Con- 
ference,’ where they swarmed preparatory to 
taking flight, where I witnessed a great twink- 
ling and sputtering of new lights, some of 
them set rather awkwardly in their candle- 
sticks and not nearly so neatly trimmed as 
hotly burning. This took place, we must re- 
member, while Brook Farm was an enterprise 
just set on foot, and five years before the first 
advent of modern spiritism. Some of 
these embryo schemes were of certain vague 
but high idealisin, and were the precursors of 
the Theosophy and Christian Science of our 
day.’’ 

The second chapter or discourse gives an 
interesting account of the German theologians 
and their reflections or modifications in the 
American Unitarian writers—Hedge, Furness, 
Sears, and Parker, Clarke and Norton. He 
says: ‘‘ If the old doctrinal view of the incar- 
nation, the atonement, the resurrection, and 
the miraculous works of Jesus has in any mind 
been weakened, dissolved, or washed away, 
it has been not by the theology which first 
exhausted every shift to save it, but by the 
science which in a pitiless flood beat and en- 
croached upon it, in spite of those poor make- 
shifts. Within these fifty years many of us 
have had thrust upon us, again and again, first- 
class testimony from believers of facts as dis- 
tinctively miraculous as anything in the New 
Testament, facts, which one or two hundred 
years ago would just as distinctly have received 
that interpretation ; yet we know perfectly 
well that such testimony, however vouched, 
would not stand an hour in any civilized court 
of justice, and so we quietly lay it by, what- 
ever be our private opinion of its validity. It 
is just so with treatment of the miracles of 
the New Testament. Thousands among us 
receive them with the same faith, comfort, and 
reverence as of old. But not one of us thinks 
of defining the line of Christian fellowship by 
the acceptance of them ; not one of us would 
stake a single point of his own religious faith 
‘upon them; not one of us appeals to them as 
argument for the spiritual truth, but at most 
as what that ‘truth as it isin Jesus’ may 
help us to accept.’’ 

Certainly noble and beautiful words and 
spirit! Professor Allen’s book is very largely 
personal, the latter part of it being devoted to 
brief biographies or reminiscences of his life- 
long friends—Dr. Hedge, to whom a whole 
chapter is devoted, John Weiss, President Hill 
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and others. The personal note in these papers 
—Dr. Hedge having been my German Pro- 
fessor in college, though not a very inspiring 
one, it must be confessed—and President Hill 
having been a compagnon de voyage in a yacht 
cruise—and never was there a more entertain- 
ing companion, his fondness for story-telling 
having perhaps gained him among Harvard 
students the sobriquet of ‘‘the father of lies’’ 
may be responsible for the fact that I have 
found the too modestly named book of Professor 
Allen’s most delightful in substance as it is 
fresh and entertaining in style. 

Roberts’ Brothers will have brought out by 
the middle of this month a story of economi- 
cal adventure in England, called ‘‘ Hired Fur- 
nished’’ in which the author, Miss Margaret 
B. Wright, of Cambridge, tells how a few 
charming months may be spent in various 
parts of that country. The book is the result 
of experience. The same publishers have 
nearly ready the life of the late Governor F. 
T. Greenhalge, by Mr. J. E. Nesmith, of 
Lowell. ‘‘ The Golden Crocodile’’ is to be 
postponed until fall. 

Copeland and Day will publish this month 
the long announced ‘‘ Poems’’ by Francis 
Thompson. Mr. Thompson in this volume 
gives a glance at one of his critics who had 
charged him with making odd use of the English 
language. He stilldoes. Here aresome stanzas 
from his address ‘‘ Tothe Sinking Sun’’ 

‘* How graciously thou wear’st the yoke 
Of use that does not fail! 

The grasses, like an anchored smoke, 
Ride in the bending gale ; 


This knoll is snowed with blosmy manna, 
And fire-dropt as a seraph’s mail. 


Here every eve thou goest down 
Behind the self-same hill, 

Nor ever twice alike go’st down 
Behind the self-same hill ; 

Nor like-ways is one flame-sopped flower 
Possessed with glory past its will. 


Not twice alike! Iam not blind, 
My sight is live to see ; 

And yet I do complain of thy 
Weary variety. 

O sun! I ask thee less or more, 
Change not at all, or utterly ! 


O give me unprevisioned new, 
Or give to change reprieve ! 
For new in me is olden too, 
That I for sameness grieve. 
O flowers! O grasses! be but once 
The grass and flower of yester-eve ! 


Wonder and sadness are the lot 

Of change : thou yield’st mine eyes 
Grief of vicissitude, but not 

Its penetrant surprise. 
Immutability mutable 

Burthens my spirit and the skies. 


O altered joy, all joyed of yore, 
Plodding in unconned ways ! 

O grief grieved out, and yet once more 
A dull, new staled amaze ! 

I dream, and all was dreamed before, 
Or dream Iso? The dreamer says. 


From “ The Missionary Sheriff.” 
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I am tempted to quote one more (kindly 
allowed me from the advance proofs). It is 
entitled : 

“To a Snow-Flake.” 
What heart could have thought vou ?— 
Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal !) 
Fashioned so purely, 
Fragilely, surely, 
From what Paradisal 
Imagineless metal, 
Too costly for cost? 
Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapour? 
‘God was my shaper. 
Passing surmisal, 
He hammered, he wrought me, 
From curled silver vapour, 
To lust of his mind :— 
Thou could’st not have thought me! 
So purely, so palely, 
Tinily, surely, 
Mightily, frailly 
Insculped and embossed, 
With His hammer of wind, 
And His graver of frost.’ 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s new volume 
of poems, ‘‘In Titian’s Garden,” contains 
some excellent thoughts lyrically expressed ; 
many of them are of considerable length. I 
quote one also from the proof-sheets : 

“Two Angels.” 
Two angels out of darkness born, 
All unaware of bloom or scathe, 


Hung on the outer edge of morn,— 
And one was Doubt, and one was Faith. 


Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. 


‘** Now, boys, let's come and play on the organ.” 
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Doubt spread his gray and mighty plume 
Beyond the bounds of space and night, 

And round him depths and gulfs of gloom 
Swept with an ever-circling flight. 


But Faith, with eyes that only knew 
Immeasurable light above, 

Sprang upward through the quivering blue 
And rested in the heart of Love. 


That is not unlike in spirit Pushkin’s famous 
poem, set to music by Rubinstein. 

Mr. William H. Rideing has revised and in 
some respects aitered the scheme of his very 
successful book, ‘‘ The Boyhood of Living 
Authors,’’ the former title being made mean- 
ingless by the death of so many of his charac- 
ters. He has therefore changed the title to 
read, ‘‘ Boyhood of Famous Authors,’’ and 
has added several other notabilities, including 
Kipling and Robert Louis Stevenson. He 
treats of Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Stedman, Aldrich, Trowbridge, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Howells, Stockton, Dr. Hale, 
Boyesen, Col. Higginson, and C. D. Warner ; 
and as he has had the co-operation of each 
person treated, the book is perfectly trust- 
worthy. Autographs and portraits make a 
feature of the new edition. It will be pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell and Company. This 
firm has also in preparation a volume of poems 
by W. E. Penny of New Haven. They are 
entitled ‘‘ Ballads of New England,’ and are 
for the most part in dialect and full of homely 
humor. Many of them have been published 
and acquired wide vogue throughout the 
country. 

Lamson, Wolffe and Company have at last 
ready the translations and poems of James 
Clarence Mangan, edited with a long biograph- 
ical study by Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the 
accomplished Postmistress of Auburndale. 
The book is beautifully printed and charm- 
ingly bound. It contains a portrait of the 
poet. Miss Guiney furnishes a most sympa- 
thetic study of Mangaz’s fascinating work and 
though she does not try to throw any veil over 
his unfortunate faults, she treats them charita- 
bly. She says of him: ‘‘ It may be unjust to 
lend him the epitaph of defeat, for he never 
strove at all. Onecan think of no other in 
the long disastrous annals of English litera- 
ture, cursed with so monotonous a misery, so 
much hopelessness and stagnant grief. He 
had no public ; he was poor, infirm, homeless, 
loveless ; travel and adventure were cut off 
from him, and he had no minor risks to run ; 
the cruel necessities of labor sapped his dreams 
from a boy ; morbid fancies mastered him as 
the rider masters his horse; the demon of 
opium, then the demon of alcohol, pulled him 
under, body and soul, despite a persistent and 
heart-breaking struggle, and he perished igno- 
bly in his prime.’’ ‘‘ He has. been,’’ Miss 
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Guiney concludes, ‘‘ for a half-century on the 
cark marge of Lethe. It will not do, as yet, 
to startle him with gross applause. Otherwise, 
his gratified editor would like to repeat, intro- 
ducing Clarence Mangan, the gallant words 
with which Schumann once began a review of 
the young Chopin: ‘ Hats off, gentleman ; a 
Genius.’ ”’ 

Lamson, Wolffe and Company are having 
great success with their series of historical 
novels: Clinton Ross’s ‘‘ Zuleka’’ takes the 
reader into its current immediately and carries 
him through ; it belongs to the same class as 
‘* The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ and ought to be no 
less popular. They will soon publish ‘‘A Son 
of the Old Dominion,’’ by Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison, who has utilized family traditions and 
documents and woven into the woof of the story 
many dramatic scenes and incidents of Virginia 
in the pre-revolutionary days. Washington, to 
whom Mrs. Harrison traces kinship, is one of 
the characters. It will be cut toward the last 
of the month. 

T. B. Mosher is just bringing out the fourth 
edition of his ‘‘Old World’’ Edition of the 
Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyadam. By the way the 
July and August numbers of the Cosmopolitan 
will contain 140 of the quatrains translated by 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. General Walker 
writes that they are very different from Fitz 
Gerald’s, but sufficiently great to put the 
crowning seal on the literary achievements of 
the century. 

Colonel Higginson has just sailed for a 
summer in Europe ; Mrs. Anna Eichberg King 
goes abroad the last of this month for an in- 
definitely prolonged absence. Mrs. Moulton 
has not yet announced the date of her depar- 
ture. Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement Waters is 
busily engaged in the study of Russian. She 
expects to sail next fall and to visit Russia. 


=Mr. Mackie’s next novel will bear the 
title of ‘‘ They that Sit in Darkness,’’ a story 
of Australian life which gives this much- 
traveled author opportunity for displaying his 
intimate knowledge of: the wild life of a 
quarter of the globe far removed from that in 
which the scenes of his former books were 
placed—the great Northwest. It will be pub- 
lished by the F. A. Stokes Company. — 


=George Newnes will publish a work 
entitled ‘‘ Pioneer Women in Victoria’s Reign; 
being Short Histories of Great Movements,” 
by Edwin A. Pratt. The subjects dealt with 
include employments for women, emigration, 
education, women doctors, nursing, associ- 
ations for girls, and pioneer workers among 

soldiers and sailors. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
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Several impulses lead us to take note of 
Canada in these days: American history has 
reached a renaissance and has gone across the 
borders in its research for geneological or 
romantic data; a new group of authors has 
turned our eyes to the North, and blessed our 
ears with an austere but genuine music; the 
summer tourist and the sportsman have ex- 
hausted our own upper frontier and taken tothe 
wilder woods of the Kanucks. Foremost of 
the Canadian poets is Charles G. D. Roberts, 
sometime a professor of literature at Fred- 
erickton, and a practiced author who has 
written ‘‘A History of 
Canada.’’ His style is 
bold, free, musical, and 
his facts are well mar 
shalled, well pictured 
and convincing. The 
dominant note is love of 
country, of the rugged 
headlands and bounteous 
valleys, of the simple 
folk and the acts of 
domestic or warlike 
courage in their lineage. 
Little enough is known 
about this picturesque 
but quiet people, and 
Professor Roberts, who 
has won laurels in the 
larger world realizes and 
now remedies the omis- 
sion. His history is 
compact, readable, well f 
printed, supplemented, [ag — 
as all histories must be, | ~*~ 
by maps, and amply 
indexed. It should be 
made a part of every 
tourist’s luggage who travels to the north- 
ward through the summer. Few know what 
surprises are in store in the foreign but not 
alien land of Canada. The dedication to 
Edmund Clarence Stedman is fragrant of the 
quiet but powerful influence which this, our 
greatest living critic and poet, has freely ex- 
erted for the whole band of the younger men 
of letters. 


From “ A Loyal Traitor.” 


* 

* * 

The growing value of University work as it 
touches the practical welfare of the community 
may be judged from such productions as the 
‘Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histor- 
ical and Political Science.’’ The latest of 
these is on ‘‘ The Street Railway System of 
Philadelphia : Its History and Present Condi- 
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tion.’’ Weare told by the author, Frederick 
W. Spiers, Ph. D., of the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, how the numerous independent 
lines came to be amalgamated into a monopoly 
and, as far as can be, how that monopoly 
works for the benefit of the stockholders and 
the city. As the interest and lease charges 
amount to fifty-four per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts it is palpable why many essential accom- 
modations must be denied public and em- 
ployés. The history of the whole movement 
for street transportation from the ’bus, through 
the rail-bus to the trolley is well outlined, and 





= Sas : =s SS 
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it is surprising what interest lies latent in a 
subject which most students would ignore. 
The agitation for the changes from ’bus to 
horse-car and from horse-car to trolley and the 
bitter war over the admission of the negro to 
the cars are striking examples of the conserva- 
tism of a city which has always stood for the 
right—when it has discovered it. It is matter for 
comment why such publications as this should 
usually appear in untasteful covers and slov- 
enly typography. It costs no more to apply 
good taste even to a University treatise, and its 
chances of life are thus advanced a hundred 


fold. 


* 
* * 
Mr. John Lane, of the renowned ‘‘ Bodley 
Head, London and New York,”’ is nothing if 
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not audacious. He will publish you any side 
of a debatable question and loves to lampoon 
his own most salable authors. Here he comes 
with a volume by Elizabeth Rachel Chapman 
on ‘‘ Marriage Questions in Modern Fiction, 
and Other Essays on Kindred Subjects,’’ in 
which the impetuous authoress runs a tilt at 
one of the most successful of the Bodley 
novels, ‘‘ The Woman Who Did.’’ Elizabeth 
Rachel Chapman is a person with strong sen- 
sible convictions on the subjects which are 
now agitating her sex and her trenchant words 
will do serviceable work wherever they fall upon 
ground not to far gone in the emotion of 
conviction which is apt to run away with 
reformers in petticoats. Her creed sounds 
temperate, but her style betrays a fever of 
righteousness somewhat belieing her more 
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inconclusive thoughts in tempered doses, 
easy and palatable to take, they are popular 
and much discussed. Anyone who can make 
us believe we are doing our own thinking, is 
sure to have our devotion. ‘‘ The Wisdom 
of Fools”’ is Mrs. Deland’s last challenge to 
conventionalized sin. In four longish short 
stories she pictures her favorite moral cruxes 
in characters who are too much the puppets 
of a moral show to be interesting as things of 
flesh and blood. They smell faintly of Ibsen, 
but are not so interesting as his people, 
because they are native. As Joubert said of 
some other fiction, these tales depict the mere 
dreary life of the everyday. Literature 
concerns itself rather with beauties and 
principles. Art’s first essential is selection ; 
its aim is enjoyment. 


Representation of Medal issued in commemoration of the dedication of Grant’s Tomb, April 27, 1897. 


D. Appleton and Company. 


rational mood. The book is a sign of the 
times and denotes a healthy reaction among 
the sex by whom chiefly have been cultivated 
the bacilli of immorality in fiction. The 
author has erudition, enthusiasm, literary 
equipment, and her pages are not ephemeral. 

* 

* * 

A new edition of the ‘‘ Seventeenth Century 
Studies ’’ of Mr. Edmund Gosse, calls to mind 
the critical tempest which raged about this 
good book upon its first issue. Mr. Gosse has 
apparently repented of his editorial sins and 
amended them. 

x» 

The problem-story still has its adherents, 
and always will have while there are readers 
who like better to examine their feelings than 
to give themselves up to enjoyment. This is 
the class to which writers like Margaret 
Deland make appeal, and as her stories supply 


From “ General Grant.” 


To finish off a page in a magazine with a 
small nugget of fancy is all very well. This 
is precisely what Father Tabb’s verselets are 
for. They have been created by the natural 
demand. But when they are brought together 
in a book, even a little volume like this, called 
‘* Lyrics, by John B. Tabb,’’ they suggest 
the seaborn treasures of Emerson, and will 
perhaps meet the same fate. 

«% 

The wisdom of an indulgent out-look upon 
men and events shines through the tales of 
Mr. Howells. He is an amiable philosopher 
who moralizes his own neighborhood, and 
finds as much enjoyment with the micro- 
scope directed upon the common fauna as 
if they were a new species. ‘‘ The Landlord 
at Lion’s Head”’ is a capital title for a 
characteristic novel from this distinguished 
pen. Lion’s Head is a resort grouped at the 
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feet of a great leonine image, formed froma 
contour of the mountain. The landlord is 
Mrs. Durgin, whose son Jeff. prefers a college 
career to the summer hotel of his con- 
sumptive family. His affairs of the heart are 
the moving motives of the story, and they are 
well planned for the reader of sentiment. 
There is a lack of incidental climax and a 
slowness of motion such as Mr. Howells 
adopts, but his readers seek analysis, not 
creation, and they will not be disappointed. 


* * 


The fault with ‘‘ The Place of Death in 
Evolution ’’ is the omission of the individual. 
The Rev. Newman Smyth, its author, who 
has written a half dozen devotional books, 
has ventured to touch the pitch of evolution 
without being defiled, and he has endeavored 
to draw from its arguments strength for the 
Christian dogmas. His plea is that natural 
death is a blessing, because it makes way for 
life. This is a truism which seems cruel 
to our human sympathies, in that it over- 
looks the individual; nor does the author 
seem to reconcile this view with his plea 
for individual immortality which he bases 
upon the thesis that as a bird with wings and 
a fish with lungs or gills denote corres- 
pondence between faculty and environment, so 


man’s aspiring mind foreshadow’s immortality. 


* 
% * 


It is a good sign that enough interest is 
taken in Jane Austen to demand a new edition 
of Prof. Oscar Fay Adams’s book published 
in 1891, called ‘‘ The Story of Jane Austen’s 
Life.’’ This is, so to speak, a personal bio- 
graphy in which its author has done with 
veneration and friendly care what a profes- 
sional taker of lives might have accomplished 
with equal exactness but scant sympathy. 
Professor Adams went lovingly over the ground 
made sacred to him by the associations of the 
author of ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,’’ and .found 
many relics of her brief career. He received 
the sanction of all the survivors of the greatest 
woman author England has produced, and 
procured many photographs of places con- 
nected with her memory which, in this edition, 
are well reproduced. ‘Truly it were the part 
of wisdom for the new woman to study deeply 
the character of this talented woman of an 
older day. 


* 
* * 


With the affection of an old friend and 
the admiration of a soldier for a venerated 
commander, General James Grant Wilson 
has put into a volume ofthe ‘‘ Great Com- 
manders’ Series’’ his personal knowledge 
of General Grant. He has brought much 
new material together notably, the im- 
portant letters to Hon. E. B. Washburne, and 
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has received original testimony from General 
Grant’s surviving classmates. The book is 
excellent in itself and shows veins of ore for 
future biographers. 

* * 

It is told by the wayward lips of Rumor that 
Paul Leicester Ford once set himself the for- 
midable task of producing three distinct works 
in succession—an historical novel, a novel of 
adventure, and a love-story. The novel of 
adventure is ‘‘ The Great K.and A. Train 
Robbery,’ which appeared in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, and is now published in a volume 
by Dodd, Mead and Company. The love- 
story is yet to find it way into covers. Every 
wide-awake reader knows ‘‘ The Hon. Peter 
Stirling.”’ 

**% : 

Invention is almost as enduring an element 
of fiction as style. It gives vivacity, variety 
and rapidity, and will rescue even a poor story 
from oblivion. No such office does it play in 
‘* Spanish Castles by the Rhine,’’ a first book 
from the bright pen of David Skaats Foster. 
There are three short stories in this volume of 
Holt’s ‘‘ Buckram Series,’’ namely, ‘‘ The 
Crisis in Oldendorf,’’ ‘‘ The Six Dumb-Bells 
of Castle Schrecken-Strohm ’’ and ‘‘ The Man 
Who Looked Like the King.’’ It is signifi- 
cant that Mr. Foster's work appears in the 
same series which launched ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda,’’ because it has much of the robust 
energy of that tale, much of its well-invented 
mystery, and possesses a love-vein as well ; but 
it is singularly original in treatment and in 
plot, and indicates that a new star has arisen 
in the firmament of romance—perhaps not a 
fixed one, but surely a brilliant cynosure which 
will twinkle pleasantly for many. I learn that 
Mr. Foster hails from Buffalo. Two of his 
stories have been published in periodicals and 
these challenged notice. 





The Birds’ Invitation. 


‘*Come forth,’’ my cat-bird calls to me, 
And hear me sing a cavatiua 

That, in this old familiar tree, 
Shall hang a garden of alcina. 


‘* Or if to me you will not hark, 
By Beaver Brook a thrush is ringing 
Till all the alder—coverts dark 
Seem sunshine daprled with his singing. 


‘Come out beneath the unmastered sky, 
With its emancipating spaces, 

And learn to sing as wellas I, 
Without premeditated graces.’’ 


‘Come out with me !”’ the oriole cries ; 
‘* Escape the demon that pursues you ! 
And, hark, the cuckoo, weatherwise, 
Still hiding farther onward, wooes you.”’ 
From ‘‘ A Charm of Birds,”’ 
Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. 
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LONDON, May 5, 1897. 

Already a good many important books, chiefly 
novels, are announced. Among these will be 
Hall Caine’s ‘‘ The Christian,’’ now running 
serially in the Winasor Magazine. If I am 
not mistaken it will be the novel of the season, 
superior to anything the author has yet done, 
and that is saying a good deal. It is shaping 
splendidly in its present form, while we are 
promised the restoration of certain passages 
that were suppressed in the magazine pages. 
It is a matter for conjecture whether these 
expurgated portions related to the hero’s 
experiences as one of the strict religious 
brotherhood, or to the heroine’s acquaintance 
with the seamy—extremely seamy-side—of 
London life. Both phases contain revela- 
tions that will be rather startling to the 
average reader, though they are marvelously 
true to life. It was at first intended to bring 
out the book in July, but its appearance will 
be postponed until early in the autumn. Mr. 
Heinemann will be the publisher. 


Mr. Hall Caine was in town last week, 
looking remarkably well, and more like 
certain portraits of ‘‘ The bard of all time ”’ 
than ever, if you will only conjure up in your 
mind’s eye a picture of the bard as he would 
appear in nineteenth century garb. The 
author of ‘‘The Manxman’’ is extremely 
proud of his supposed resemblance to Shakes- 
peare. If you want to get the right side of Mr. 
Hall Caine,tell him you took him for the 
materialized shade of immortal Will revisiting 
the glimpses of the moon. 


Among other novels promised for the 
autumn are Crockett’s ‘‘Lochinvar,’’ by 
Methuen, and R. D. Blackmore’s ‘‘ Dariel,’’ 
by Blackwood. ‘The latter is now running in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and, though I have not 
had time to read it in its serial form, it is said to 
represent the veteran author’s ‘‘ best work,”’ 
superior even to the immortal ‘‘ Lorna Doone.”’ 
I don’t quite believe this however. I have so 
often heard of that ‘‘ best work,’’ in connec- 
tion with authors who have long since won 
their laurels, and am getting a trifle skeptical— 
the result of sad experience. 

Mr. Crockett’s foot is upon his native heath 
once more, otherwise in his native Galloway, 
though he is expected to show his six feet odd 
inches in this city before long. He has been 
traveling in Pomerania, where he has been 
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industriously gathering local color for his 
story ‘‘The Red Axe,’’ which will appear 
first in Zhe Graphic. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Frank Richards, who will illus- 
trate the said story. Crockett’s latest novel, 
‘‘Lads’ Love,’’ which is more a string of 
episodes than a serious work of fiction, is sell- 
ing freely. It is essentially a book for lazy 
hours, and when reading it one is reminded 
of Carlyle’s definition of a lazy man’sparadise: 
‘*Be it mine to lie forever on this sofa and 
read novels of Walter Scott,’’ substituting the 
prominent member of the kail-yard school for 
the Wizard of the North. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore’s clever novel, ‘‘ The 
Jessamy Bride,’’ which I mentioned last 
month, has already gone into the third edi- 
tion, and deserves to be even more popular 
than it is. It is a remarkably good piece of 
work, scholarly, thoughtful, in a word, 
charming. 

There has been a distinct Bronté revival this 
season, chiefly I believe, through the enthu- 
siasm and influence of Mr. Clement Shorter, 
whose delightful book on ‘‘Charlotte Bronté 
and her Circle,’’ is still selling freely. The 
Roxburghe Press announce a small volume 
criticising Dr. Wright’s work on ‘The 
Brontés in Ireland,’’ and a criticism of the 
same book, written by the Rev. A. M. Mackay, 
has just been issued by Service and Paton. 
The chief question raised by Mr. Mackay is 
‘* Did Charlotte Bronté lose her heart toa Bel- 
gian dominie at Brussels?’* This comes some- 
what late in the day, for the question was 
surely answered decisively in the negative by 
Mr. Clement Shorter, whose opinion was 
drawn from and supported by the private cor- 
respondence of the gifted authoress. Mr. 
Mackay’s book is entitled ‘‘The Brontés, 
Fact and Fiction,’’ and is in two parts; I. 
Fresh light on the Bronté Biography, and II. 
A crop of Bronté Myths. Meanwhile the 
Bronté Society is waxing strong, and witha 
noble impulse of generosity towards those un- 
fortunate mortals outside its magic pale, has 
half promised to publish a few copies of its 
transactions which are said to contain matter 
of much value. I wonder what the shy author 
of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ would think of all this fuss 
and controversy. I fancy she would be half- 
amused and wholly embarrassed by it all ! 

Mr. Henry Frowde has in the press, and 
will shortly issue, a modest little book by 
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Dr. Pope, entitled ‘“‘St. John in the Desert,’’ 
which will be of considerable interest to 
Browning students, as it consists of an intro- 
duction and notes to Browning’s wonderful 
“Death in the Desert.’’ Dr. Pope believes 
that this poem really did unlock the great 
master’s soul, and as he was honored by the 
poet's intimacy in no small degree he ought to 
know. If the opinion of an tndividual like 
myself may be considered of any value I con- 
sider the poem Browning's best as far as the 
religious element is concerned, superior even 
to his ‘‘Christmas Eve and Easter Day,’’ but 
not being a member of the Browning Society, 
and therefore not to be considered technically 
as a student of Browning the abstruse, I speak 
‘tas a fool.’’ 

Isbister and Company announce several in- 
teresting works for publication in the near 
future, among them a cheap issue of Words- 
worth’sseries of ‘‘ Poems Dedicated to National 
Independence and Liberty,’’ with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Stopford Brooke. Wordsworth 
has been somewhat out of date during the last 
decade or so, but in the great revival of in- 
terest in Early Victorian and Anti-Victorian 
literature, the sometime Laureate’s works 
have come in for a fair share of attention, and 
behold we find that the series of poems under 
notice are curiously apposite to the present 
state of affairs in Eastern Europe. An Eastern 
City is no new thing in the World's politics ! 

An important book will be published very 
shortly by James Gowans and Sons, being a 
collection of the very first writings of Carlyle’s 
that were ever printed, z. ¢., aseries of essays 
that appeared in Brewster’s ‘‘ Edinburgh Ency- 
clopzedia,’’ between 1820 and 1821, and which 
have never hitherto been issued in book form. 
The title is ‘‘ Montaigne and Other Essays, 
Chiefly Biographical,’’ and the introduction 
has been written by Mr. S. R. Crockett. 

‘‘Tan MacLaren ’’ is resting on his laurels 
as a novelist. He announces his intention of 
refraining from writing any more fiction this 
year, and is devoting himself to the ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,’’ on which he has been engaged for 
some time. 


Two historical books by Dr. S. R. Gardiner, 
will be published very shortly by Messrs. 
Longman and Company. One of them, 
‘‘Cromwell’s Place in History,’’ has been 
elaborated from a series of lectures delivered 
by the author at Oxford last year, the other, 
‘What the Gunpowder Plot Was,’’ is a reply 
to Father Gerard’s recent work on the subject. 
The Cromwell’s book is naturally the most 
interesting. 
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Longmans have also an important theo- 
logical series in hand, to be called ‘‘ The Ox- 
ford Library of Practical Theology,’’ which 
while aiming at precise and careful treatment 
of the vital truths of practical religion, will 
appeal rather to that large body of devout 
laymen who are not attracted by the more 
solid treatises already existing, but who would 
gladly welcome well-considered instruction on 
matters in which they are so deeply inter- 
ested. The editors are the Rev. Dr. Bright of 
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From “ ¥lowers of Fie!d, Hill and Swamp,” published by Harper & Brothers. 


Sweet White Violet (Viola Blanca.) 


Pusey House, Oxford, and the Rev. Mr. New- 
bolt, Chancellor of St. Paul's, who will be 
assisted by many famous theologians. 


A very curious and interesting little volume 
is ‘‘ Litanies of Life,’’ a collection of brief 
sketches by Kathleen Wilson; they are every 
day tragedies set down so simply, so naturally, 
that the seemingly artless recital goes straight 
to one’s heart. The author is, I believe, hith- 








Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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erto entirely unknown, but that she is a 
woman of talent and sensibility no one can 
doubt. Mr. James Bowden is the publisher 
of this notable little book, which, by the way, 
has been honored with Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s 
rather capricious approval. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden is reported to be 
still more or less of an invalid, and to be 
sojourning at Lucerne. Her last book, ‘‘ Hilda 
Strafford,’’ has been very well received. 


# ‘‘Forty-One Years in India,’ 


‘*She sat on the little verandah.” 
From “‘ Hilda Strafford.” 


Stevenson’s ‘‘ St. Ives,’’ is to be completed 
before its publication in volume form, but the 
name of the author who has been entrusted 
with the work has not yet transpired. 


Chatto and Windus will publish in the 
course of this week, four new novels that will 
probably be above the average; 7.¢., ‘A 
Fountain Sealed,’’ by Sir Walter Besant ; 
‘*Nulma,’’ by Mrs. Campbell Praed; ‘‘A 
Nineteenth Century Miracle,’’ by Louis Zang- 
will; and ‘‘Old Corcoran’s Money,’ by 
Richard Dowling. 


Book News 


Among handbooks that are. far above the 
ordinary in point of style is Mrs. Humphrey’s 
chatty and thoroughly reliable little book en- 
titled ‘‘ Manners for Men.’’ If this volume js 
diligently read, marked, learned and inwardly 
digestel by the rising generation of men, we 
may expect to see the genus cad become 
obsolete. 

Grant Allen’s historical guides to Paris and 
Florence, published by Grant Richards at the 
modest price of three shillings, sixpence each, 
are in great demand, and will be more so inthe 
autumn. They are far and away the most inter- 
esting and useful companions one could wish for 
when traveling; they impart far more infor- 
mation than the cut-and-dried guide-book, and 
in an infinitely more interesting manner. 

Retail business has been wonderfully quiet 
in the book trade this month. The novels 
most in demand are Ouida’s ‘ Massarenes,”’ 
‘*The Sign of the Cross,’’ ‘‘On the Face of 
the Waters,’’ and ‘‘ Phroso.’’ ‘There is of 
course a large supply of ‘‘ Jubilee’’ literature 
which I fancy is not selling as freely as was 
anticipated. Most publications of the kind 
are conspicuously devoid of any special literary 
graces, and are, for the most part, written up 
by ‘‘ ghosts’’ at the British Museum. 


‘The Seats of the Mighty,’’ is again selling 
well, thanks to the production of the play at 


Mr. Beerbohm ‘Tree’s new theatre; but in 
London novels of all kinds have been low on 
the list in the order of demand. Lord Roberts’ 
’ and Mahan’s 
‘* Nelson,’’ hold the first places, and next in 
order comes the ‘‘ Life and Letters of the Late 
Dr. Jowett.’’ All these are expensive books, 
the last named costing thirty-two shillings ($8) 
and the others a dollar more. 


Joseph Hatton’s ‘‘ Dagger and the Cross” 
is selling well in the provinces, especially in 
the Midlands and the North. Hardy’s ‘‘ Well 
Beloved ’’ was very coldly received, both by 
the reviewers and the public, and so far, at 
any rate it is anything but a success. 

Ascor. 


=It is an open secret that the friend referred 
to in the little volume entitled ‘‘ After Her 
Death,’’ by the author of ‘‘ The World Beau- 
tiful,’’ published by Roberts’ Brothers, is Miss 
Kate Field, whose portrait appears as the 
frontispiece. Miss Field had inspired on the 
part of the writer one of those rare friendships 
of absolute devotion, whose trust and truth 
and tenderness made a kind of consecration of 
life. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Book News 


NEw York, May 10, 1897. 

This has been an early spring in the book 
world and most of the publications, including 
even those intended for summer reading, have 
been issued. There remain, however, a few 
stragglers which will make their appearance 
during the latter part of May and through the 
month of June. Of these, none will be 
greeted more cordially than Richard Harding 
Davis’s story ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” which 
has been running serially in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. As each month’s instalment appeared, 
the conviction has grown upon readers that 
Mr. Davis has made a distinct step forward in 
this story. ‘The publication on May 22d, will 
probably find the book in its third edition. 
The advance orders for it have been so large 
that the first edition of 15,000 copies was ex- 
hausted two weeks before publication day, and 
at the time of writing of this letter a second 
edition is on the press. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the book will be the greatest suc- 
cess of Mr. Davis’s literary career. 

An interesting new addition to Browning 
literature will appear from the press of the 
Macmillans during June. Its title, ‘‘ The 
Boston Browning Society Papers,’’ speaks for 
itself. The book will include many note- 
worthy articles contributed by well known 
writers. The following may be mentioned : 
“Browning’s Theism,’’ by Josiah Royce; 
‘Browning’s Art in Monologue,’’ by Percy 
Stickney Grant; ‘‘ Caliban Upon Setebos,”’ 
by Charles Gordon Ames. ‘‘ Browning’s 
Theory of Romantic Love,’’ by George Willis 
Cooke ; ‘‘ Browning's Mastery of Rhyme,’’ by 
William J. Rolfe; ‘‘ Dramatic Motive in 
Browning’s Strafford,’’ by Charlotte Porter ; 
“The Problem of Paracelsus,’’ by Josiah 
Royce. 

Macmillan will also publish in June, a 
curious book in the field of natural history, 
entitled ‘‘ Life History of the American In- 
sects.’’ There is no book precisely like this, 
combining as it does accurate scientific value 
with a popular readable style. The author is 
Clarence M. Weed, Professor of Zoology and 
Etomology in the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, and an 
associate editor of the American Naturalist. 
He is exceedingly well qualified by previous 
experience, both as an observer and as an 
author. ‘The book has been prepared for gen- 
eral reading as well as for educational use, 
and it will be illustrated with about one hun- 
dred plates. 

Lovers of Robert Burns will find something 
to their taste in a little volume entitled 


‘* Burns and His Times as Gathered from His 
Poems,’’ a June publication of the Mac- 
millans. The book was prepared by J. O. 
Mitchell, LL. D., and grew out of a paper 
which was published in the Glasgow Herald 
about nine years ago on Burns’s birthday. 
The idea of the book, as implied in the title, 
is to show the aspect of the country made 
famous by Burns as illustrated in the poet’s 
works. One passage after another from the 
poemis is quoted, and these are joined together 
with such skill that the reader is impressed 
by the amount of information in regard to the 
food, drink and clothing, the church, politics, 
recreations and superstitions of the various 
classes and masses for whom and about whom 
Burns wrote. 

Sometime later on, the Macmillans will issue 
two new novels; one an Australian story by 
Rolf Bolderwood, entitled ‘‘ My Run Home,”’ 
and the other, a story entitled ‘‘ The Phi- 
landerers,’’ by A. E. W. Mason, author of 
‘* The Courtship of Horace Butler.’’ 

In all the extensive literature on Woman’s 
Suffrage there has until now appeared no 
complete exposition on the anti-suffrage side. 
We are to have such a work in Helen Kendrick 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Woman and the Republic,’’ 
which the Appletons will issue immediately. 
Mrs. Johnson has aimed to cover the subject 
exhaustively from every point of view, histori- 
cal, legal, moral and social, considering all 
the arguments of the suffrage leaders and set- 
ting forth some arguments entirely new. The 
historical part of the work is especially full, 
giving a complete account of the progress thus 
far made by suffrage movements in various 
parts of the world. 

The Appletons also have in preparation 
a scientific work of importance entitled 
‘““Some Unrecognized Laws of Nature,’’ an 
original inquiry into the cause of physical 
phenomena with special reference to gravita- 
tion. It is written by Ignatius Singer and 
Lewis H. Berens, and is the result of long 
study and independent practical experiment. 
The work has grown out of the experience of 
the authors in their attempts to apply physical 
method of inquiry to the elucidation of bio- 
logical problems, more especially those which 
arise in connection with the life of man. 
They examine closely the action of force on 
various bodies, and it is their aim to throw 
some new light on the laws of nature. The 
work has been prepared for the general reader 
of intelligence and is far from being a severe 
treatise, as the title and subject might suggest. 
The book will be elaborately illustrated. 





Book 


In a former letter, mention was made of 
John R. Spears, and a brief sketch given of 
his career and literary work. It is interesting 
to add now that Mr. Spears is at present 
engaged upon the most important work of his 
life thus far. This isa history of the United 
States Navy from Revolutionary times to the 
present. The work will be complete in four 
volumes, the first of which is now in the 
hands of Scribners, and the last volume will 
be finished in time to insure the publication of 
the complete work in the fall. Of Mr. 
Spears’s qualifications no one who has 
followed his career as a sailor and a special 
newspaper correspondent will entertain any 
doubts. It is only necessary to add now 
that he has given to the work a great deal 
of thought and has written it with genuine 
enthusiasm. The work will be issued in a 
handsome style befitting the subject, and will 
contain many illustrations. 

Justin McCarthy has added a new volume to 
his ‘‘ History of our Own Times.’’ It may 
be remembered that the first volume of this 
work was published in this country by the 
Harpers early in 1880, and the second volume 
later the same year, bringing the history down 
to the year of publication. The third volume 
takes up the story at that point and brings it 
down to the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, thus very greatly enriching the 
usefulness of the work. It will be issued by 
Harpers probably in June. 

A genuine summer book is William Hamil- 
ton Gibson’s posthumous work on Flowers 
and Creeping Things, to which has been given 
the happy title of ‘‘ Eye Spy.’’ Mr. Gibson 
has addressed himself to the young reader 
and takes him into the woods and dells and 
points out many of those charming secrets 
that nature has hidden from all but the most 
earnest seekers He rambles from the tiniest 
blade of grass to the decaying trunk of the 
great tree, and unfolds wonders and mysteries 
without end. Mr. Gibson was justly famous 
for his sharp eye, that detected the smallest of 
the creeping and flying things; his kindly 
sympathy that won from them the secrets of 
their tiny lives, and his charming style that 
has enabled him to impart this information to 
his readers. The work will be published by 
the Harpers during June in attractive style 
with many illustrations by the author. 

Other forthcoming books of Harpers are 
Du Maurier’s ‘‘The Martian,’’ to be ready 
about July first; and anew book by Charles 
Dudley Warner, entitled, ‘‘ The People for 
Whom Shakespeare Wrote.’’ The latter is an 
interesting addition to Shakespeariana, the 
object of which is to bring lovers of Shakes- 
peare closer in touch with the world of Shakes- 
peare. It isa study of Shakespeare’s times, 
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written in Mr. Warner's characteristically 
happy and scholarly style, and is to be illus- 
trated. 

Mr. Louis Tracy, the author of ‘‘ The Final 
War,’’ and ‘‘ The Shadow Hand,”’’ has written 
a new novel entitled, ‘‘ An American Em- 
peror, a story of the Fourth Empire of France,” 
to be published by the Putnams in June. 
The hero of the story is inheritor of the 
wealth accumulated by several generations of 
two rich families in the United States. The 
scene shifts from New York to Paris where by 
the aid of his wealth and the use of his knowl- 
edge of politics and racial characteristics, he 
captures the heart of the French nation. The 
story is full of action and the denouement, 
where the hero defies the president of the 
French Republic and establishes the ‘‘ Fourth 
Empire’’ of France is a very novel and ori- 
ginal dramatic situation. 

Professor C. M. Tyler of Cornell University 
has prepared a work on the ‘‘ Bases of Reli- 
gious Belief,’’ to be published in June by the 
Putnams. It is written for clergymen and 
readers generally who are interested in the new 
forms of theological and philosophical state- 
ment. Professor Tyler takes the ground that 
the religious thought of the day is being quick- 
ened by the modern view of God’s relation to 
the world as being imminent in distinction to 
the old view of God as apart from the world 
and that the readjustment of the grounds of 
religious belief is required by the progress of 
science. 

Another June publication of Putnams is a 
new volume of personal recollections of the 
war of the rebellion and includes addresses 
delivered before the commandery of the mili- 
tary order of the Royal Legion of the United 
States. The work will be issued in two series, 
the first edited by J. Grant Wilson and Titus 
Munson Coan, the second by A. N. Blake- 
man, and will contain several portraits. 

A new historical story by Walter Besant is 
in press with the Frederick Stokes Company. 
It will be entitled ‘‘ A Fountain Sealed,’’ and 
has for its hero King George II. The scenes 
are laid in the time of the hero’s youth, when 
as Prince of Wales he was a gallant leader of 
the Court, and the incidents are based upon a 
love affair of his with a young quakeress. 
The book will be illustrated and will have a 
cover designed by Amy Richards. 

Another forthcoming novel of the Stokes 
Company is a story of London middle class 
life, by George Gissing, entitled, ‘‘ The Whirl- 
pool.’’ ‘This will probably be ready in June. 

W. D. M. 


=Life offers a prize for a selection of the 
ten best short poems in the English language, 
to be decided by popular taste. 
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CHICAGO, May 8, 1897. 

A new book by Mr. George Ade, the author 
of ‘‘Artie,’’ is to be issued during the month 
by Herbert S. Stone and Company. The 
sketches from which it is made up have been 
appearing in the columns of ‘‘ Stories of the 
Streets and the Town,’’ in the Chicago Record ; 
but they have been entirely rewritten, and the 
love motive—if one may use a Wagnerian 
term in connection with dialect fiction— 
strengthened and amplified. ‘‘ Pink Marsh,”’’ 
the new book, is unlike ‘‘ Artie’’ in every 
way. It is pre-eminently, however, a story of 
the people and for the people, but it is skilfully 
written with a delightful freshness of observa- 
tion and an abundance of wit. Pink Marsh is 
a darky bootblack, and the studies of his 
whimsical character which have appeared in 
the Record have been in the shape of dialogues 
with an appreciative and sympathetic ‘‘ morn- 
ing customer.’’ The sounding phrases in 
which the latter expresses his advice and 
encouragement fill Pink with profound admir- 
ation. To this friend he confides all his adven- 
tures and his most intimate personal history, 
in return for which the morning customer 
helps him out of scrapes, and at various crises 
indites important letters, which Pink honors 
with his signature. The slang in which the 
clever observant little darkey expresses himself 
is delightful; it is pointed and picturesque 
and it has no trace of vulgarity. His indi- 
viduality has a charm of its own. The book 
will be uniform with ‘‘ Artie,’’ and it too will 
be illustrated by John T. McCutcheon, whose 
character sketches are extremely clever. 

These publishers will bring out two other 
books at the same time. ‘‘ One Man’s View,”’ 
is by Leonard Merrick, who wrote ‘‘ Cynthia, 
a Daughter of the Philistines.’’ I know noth- 
ing of the contents, but a book with so pretty 
a cover does not need to be clever. The cover 
is in dull gold and blue, and it is hard to tell 
the name of the designer, for it was elaborated 
in the composite way with which this office 
has a trick of securing artistic results. The 
original idea was a part of an old design by 
Frank Hazenplug, but it was so changed and 
amended by the members of the firm that the 
artist did not recognize his own work when it 
was shown him. This plan would not bea safe 
one to follow, however, if the publisher had not 
something of the artist in his composition. 
But the method is amply justified by the cover 
for Mr. Merrick’s book. 

The third book for immediate publication, 
also very pretty initsmake-up, verysimple and 
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neat, is ‘‘ Maude,’’ a hitherto unpublished 
work in prose and verse by Christina Rossetti. 
The preface by W. M. Rossetti «sserts that 
the tale was written about 1850 when his 
sister was nineteen years old. He admits it to 
be a ‘‘ juvenile performance,’’ but considers 
its publication at this late day justified by the 
fact that ‘‘it is agreeably written, and not 
without touches of genuine perception and 
discernment.’’ As a matter of fact it is not 
justified, and the apologetic tone of the pre- 
face is proof enough that the publicity is un- 
warranted. A work which does not add to a 
reputation necessarily detracts from it. Still 
the book is not without an interest, which 
arises chiefly from its quaintness. It would 
be an impossible thing to write now, yet it is 
not the work of an ordinary girl of nineteen. 
The style is moderately good and the verses 
have a certain interest, but the career of the 
anzmic Maude and its untimely end leave one 
quite unmoved. It is probable that if Miss 
Rossetti had had a voice in the matter the 
book would never have appeared, and it is 
hard to understand W. M. Rossetti’s motives. 
in bringing so immature a production to light. 


Professor Basil LL. Gildersleeve, of Johns 
Hopkins University, is now in the city, and 
the series of lectures which he is to deliver at 
the Northwestern University in Evanston has 
excited great interest. Many applications for 
tickets have been received from other cities, 
and the course promises to be an honor to the 
University and to the distinguished editor of 
the American Journal of Philology. The sub- 
ject of the course is ‘‘ The Language, Litera- 
ture and Life of Greece,’’ and the lectures. 
themselves will be called ‘‘ A Grammarian’s 


Spectacles,’’ ‘‘An Evening with Odysseus,’’ 
‘*An Hour with Sappho,’’ ‘‘A Talk with 
Aristophanes,’’ ‘‘ Poet and Potter’’ and 


‘‘ Hellas and Hesperia.’’ They begin May 
10th. Prof. Henry Wade Rogers is president 
of the Northwestern University. One of its. 
professors, Mr. Cauldwell, recently published 
an important commentary on the life and work 
of Schopenhauer, which has been accepted by 
critics who know whereof they speak as a 
work of remarkable significance and value. 
It has already gained him a reputation among 
scholars, which he is young enough to enlarge 
and strengthen. 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood comes to 
Chicago every now and then for a day or two, 
but her visits are generally too hurried to be 
entirely satisfactory to her friends. Her home 
is in Hoopestown, Illinois, a place which was. 
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founded, named and settled by members of 
her family. Mrs. Catherwood is an indefatig- 
able worker, and her success is largely due to 
that fact. She spares herself no labor, either 
in preparatory research or in the actual writing. 
She makes pilgrimages to remote regions in 
search of material, and some of her most 
valuable hints and discoveries have been sup- 
plied her far from the haunts of books. The 
territory around Mackinaw, at the head of the 
lakes, she has thoroughly explored, and in the 
old settlers she has found a mine of pictur- 
esque character and romantic tradition. Mrs. 
Catherwood lives with the people when she 
goes on such an expedition; she gains their 
confidence and sympathy by making herself 
one of them, and they know how to reward 
her. She is engaged now upon a number of 
books for the fall and winter, and her interest 
in them promises well for their success. 

The Fortnightly and the Woman’s Club 
both celebrated Shakespeare’s birthday, the 
one with a flower festival and a literary pro- 
gramme in the afternoon, and the other with 
a feast of reason in the evening. On both 
occasions the professional writers among the 
members furnished a part of the entertain- 
ment. At the Fortnightly poems were read 
by Miss Harriet Monroe, Mrs. Martha Foote 
Crowe, and Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller; 
and at the Woman’s Club Mrs. Peattie read 
a charming little story and Mrs. Wynne told 
two or three allegorical tales in her graceful 
way. 


Umbrella-Tree. 


D. Appleton and Company. 
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Miss Anna Morgan, who has charge of the. 


dramatic department of the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, will give a matinee next week, at which 
two plays from ‘‘The Puppet Booth,’’ by 
Mr. Henry B. Fuller, will be given their first 
representation on the stage. ‘‘ Afterglow” 
and ‘‘ The Stranger Within the Gates,’’ are 
the plays selected, and the experiment of act- 
ing them will be watched with great interest. 
The wit of these plays is so delicate, the satire 
so pungent, that they need to be handled with 
fine discretion. But Miss Morgan has a way 
of refining even the crudest metals, and the 
work of her pupils is nearly always worth lis- 
tening to. Her performances are the nearest 
approach to an independent theatre that we 
have in Chicago, for she is not afraid to give 
us a taste of the great modern drama. ‘‘ The 
Master-Builder,’’ under her direction, opened 
new doors to the imagination, and showed the 
effective and vigorous stage construction of 
the play. Last week Browning’s ‘‘ Ina Bal- 
cony,’’ was given very creditably. It was de- 
lightful to hear the beautiful thing, though it 
proved again the poet’s deficiency in the sense 
of dramatic fitness. 

‘‘ What Maisie Knew,’’ will run on into the 
summer in the Chap-Book. Mr. James’ in- 
terest in it has grown with its growth and 
made of it a novel instead of the novelette he 
contemplated. In the next number of the 
Chap-Book the author of ‘‘ Dodo,’’ will print 
a sequel to that lively young lady’s history. 


Miss Katharine Sharp, who founded the 
school for in- 


struction in 
library work 
at Armour 
Institute, has 
resigned in 
order to or- 
ganize a simi- 
lar school in 
connection 
with the Uni- 
versity of IIli- 
nois. 
Escondido. 


=F. B.Treat 
and Company 
have just 
ready a work 
on ‘‘ Surgery 
of the Chest,”’ 
by Dr. Ste- 
phen Paget, 
with mnumer- 
ous illustra- 
tions. 

From “ The Plant World.” 
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The Century has much of interest concern- 
ing two topics apropos of the Queen’s Jubilee 
and the dedication of the Shaw Memorial in 
Boston. Material relating to the Jubilee con- 
sists of a tribute to Queen Victoria by Hon. 
Thomas F. Bayard, and an article by Florence 
Hayward on ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s Coronation 
Roll.’ A group of papers by Edward Atkin- 
son, W. A. Coffin and T. W. Higginson, 
relate to the monument, the sculptor, Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, and the colored troops in 
war. The articles are rich in illustrations. 


Professor Barrett Wendell’s play, ‘‘ Ralegh 
in Guiana,’’ is published in current issue of 
Scribner’s. Montgomery Schuyler writes of 
“The New Library of Congress,’’ and James 
W. Alexander of ‘‘ Undergraduate Life at 
Princeton.’’ Stephen Crane weaves into a 
story, entitled ‘‘ The Open Boat,’’ his ex- 
periences on the occasion of the wreck of the 
‘‘Commodore ’’: off the coast of Florida. 
Octave Thanet contributes the first of a series 
of papers on the problem of Labor and Capi- 
tal, entitled ‘‘ The Non-Combatant.’’ 


Harper’s introduces a new novel by Frank 
R. Stockton in the first instalment of ‘‘ The 
Great Stone of Sardis.’’ There is the first of 
two papers on the ‘‘ Celebrities of the House 
of Commons,’’ by T. P.O’Connor. ‘‘ A New 
Switzerland,’’ by Edwin Lord Weeks, and 
‘‘ Meteorological Progress of the Century,’’ by 
Henry Smith Williams, are profusely illus- 
trated. 


Among the notable features of current 
Godey’s might be mentioned—an illustrated 
article entitled ‘‘’The Streets in Cairo,’’ by 
Francis E. Clark ; ‘‘ Pottery in America,’’ by 
George Ethelbert Walsh ; ‘‘ French Opera in 
New Orleans,’’ by J. W. Dodge. Contributors 
of fiction include Gilbert Cranmer, Lizzie 
Hyer Neff, V. D. Hyde, and Maud Howard 
Peterson. 

An article of general interest, telling about 
the ‘‘ Flying Machine,’’ contributed by its 
promoter, Professor S. P. Langley, leads in 
McClure’s. Tllustrations of the machine and 
portrait of Professor Langley accompany the 
article. ‘T'wenty-five portraits of Queen Vic- 
toria is a very attractive feature of the number. 
William Allen White writes about ‘‘ A Recent 
Confederate Victory ’’ and Captain Musgrove 
Davis ‘‘Some Personal Experiences in the 
War.’’ 

‘* Picturesque Places in Romance and His- 
tory,’’ by Beatrice Sturges, leads in Peferson’s. 
Arother article of interest is ‘‘ The True 
Story of Mother Goose,’’ which gives an 
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accurate account of the famous old lady, by 
Bianche McManus. John P. Ritter describes 
the homes of wealthy New Yorkers who 
have summer residences along the Hudson. 
‘* John G. Whittier ’’ and ‘‘ The Gladstones 
at Home,’’ are also attractive features. The 
number is beautifully illustrated. 


‘‘As Any Gentleman Might,’’ by William 
T. Nichols, is the complete novel of Lzppin- 
cott’s. An article of special interest to college 
students is ‘‘ College Athletics,’’ written by 
Albert Tyler, one of the victors in the Olym- 
pian games of 1896. Lovers of natural his- 
tory may read with profit two articles, one 
about ‘‘A Year of Butterflies,’’ by Frank H. 
Sweet ; the other, ‘‘ A Feathery Début,’’ by 
Lalage D. Morgan. 


ENGLISH. 


The Strand for June introduces a new serial 
by A. Conan Doyle, entitled ‘‘ The Tragedy of 
the Korosko,’’ which is followed by an inter- 
esting illustrated article on ‘‘ The American 
Art Colony at Paris,’’ by Arthur Tierney. 
‘‘ Elephants at Work,’’ with its numerous 
illustrations, is another important feature. J. 
Holt Schooling contributes a scientific article 
on ‘‘ The Weight of the Earth.’’ 

Clark Russell continues the account of 
Nelson in 7he New /ilustrated Magazine. John 
Foster Fraser describes ‘‘ The Spanish Em- 
bassy in London,’’ and James Milne ‘St. 
George’s, Hanover Square.’’ Morley Roberts, 
Thomas Cobb, F. W. Haselfoot, A. J. Dawson 
and others are contributors of fiction. The 
London letter by the editor is spicy, as usual. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Noteworthy articles in 7he Month are: ‘‘ Our 
Correspondents in the East,’’ a parody on the 
work of Rudyard Kipling, Richard Harding 
Davis and Stephen Crane, by Charles Battell 
Loomis ; ‘‘ Harriet Beecher Stowe,’’ a paper 
on her work and the Beecher family, by Gerald 
Stanley Lee; ‘‘ Grant Entombed,’’ with pic- 
tures of the tomb and the memorial medal, 
and a criticism of the mausoleum from an 
architectural point of view. 

The frontispiece of 7he Chautauquan is a 
portrait of Mayor William L. Strong of New 
York City. Andrew C. Wheeler contributes 
a sketch of the Mayor, which embodies some 
of the reforms brought about during his term 
of office. H.H. Ragan produces the second 
paper on ‘‘ Paris the Magnificent ’’ and James 
Albert Woodburn writes about ‘‘ France in the 
American Revolution.’”’ Clinton Scollard’s 
serial ‘‘ The Son of a Tory’’ is concluded. 

Important features in the Hducational Re- 
view are: ‘‘ The New Gifts of the Kinder- 
garten,’’ illustrated, by Minnie M. Glidden ; 
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‘* Honorary Degrees in the United States,’’ by 
H. T. Lukens; ‘‘ Reform of College Admis- 
sion Requirements,’’ by A. F. Nightingale ; 
‘*The Educational Work of Francis A. 
Walker,’’ with portrait, by H. W. Tyler. 


FAMILY. 

‘* What Victoria Has Seen,’’ by William 
George Jordan, is the leading article in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and reviews the progress 
made by the world at large in science, educa- 
tion, legislation, religious tolerance and inven- 
tions during her sixty years’ reign. Portraits 
of the Queen at different times in her life and 
pictures of her residences accompany the arti- 
cle. ‘‘ When John Wesley Preached in 
Georgia,’’ by Rev. W. J. Scott, comes under 
the ‘‘ Great Personal Events’’ series. There 
-are two articles giving suggestions for the ar- 
rangement of the garden of both country and 
city home, by W. L. Price and Eben E. 
Rexford. 
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JUVENILE. 

St. Nicholas is full of the out-of-doors spirit. 
It opens with a poem, ‘‘ Laddie’s Fishing,’’ 
by W. H. Woods. ‘‘ Steering Without a 
Compass,’’ is by Gustav Kobbé; ‘‘ The Risks 
of a Fireman’s Life,’’ by C. T. Hill; ‘‘ Plants 
that Feed Upon Insects,’’ by Thomas H. 
Kearney ; ‘‘ Nature’s Cycle Path,’’ by Grace 
Wickham Curran and ‘‘ What Is Told by the 
Bell,’’ by Lieut. John M. Ellicott. 


Each month Boo 
sales, at several points, of the newer books. 
These lists are carefully compiled and are a 
record of the talked-of books—helpful, cer- 
tainly, to all who would keep in touch with 
current literature. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 
‘Miss Archer Archer,’’ by Clara Louise Burnham, 
go cents. 
‘* The Descendant,’’ go cents. 
$ ‘““The Story-teller’s Pack,’? by Frank Stockton, 
I.10. 
“On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora Annie 
Steel, $1.10. 
‘*Cuba in War Time,’’ by Richard Harding Davis,’’ 
go cents. 
‘*Phroso,’’ by Anthony Hope, $1.35. 
‘‘American Lands and Letters,’? by Donald G. 
Mitchell, $1.90. 
‘*Lads’ Love,’’ by S. R. Crockett, $1.10. 
‘* How to Know the Wild Flowers,”’ by Mrs. William 
Starr Dana, $1.58. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York : 


‘*The Story-teller’s Pack,’? by Frank Stockton, 
$1.10. 
‘* Hilda Strafford,’’ by Beatrice Harraden, go cents. 
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‘“American Lands and Letters,’’ by Donald G. 
Mitchell, $1.90. 

‘On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora Annie 
Steel, $1.10. 

‘* Ziska,’’ by Marie Corelli, $1.10. 

‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘* Flames,’’ by Robert Hichens, $1.10. 

‘The House of Dreams,”’ go cents. 

‘* The Descendant,’’ 90 cents. 

‘The Great K. and A. Train Robbery,’’ by Paul 
Leicester Ford, go cents. 

At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 

** Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘*On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora Annie 
Steel, $1.10. 

‘* Lads’ Love,’’ S. R. Crockett, $1.10. 

‘* Ziska,’’ by Marie Corelli, $1.10. 

‘The Mutable Many,’’ by Robert Barr, $1.10. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 

** Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘‘A Transatlantic Chatelaine,’’ by Helen Choate 
Prince, go cents. 

‘‘The Falcon of Langéac,’’ by Isabel Whiteley, 
$1.10. 

‘* Lads’ Love,”’ by S R. Crockett, $1.10. 

‘‘ The Third Violet,’’ by Stephen Crane, 75 cents. 

‘Life of Nelson,’’? by Captain A. T. Mahan, $6.00. 


At W. B. Clarke and Company’s Boston, 
Mass. : 

‘*The Wisdom of Fools,’’ by Margaret Deland, 
90. cents. 

‘* Miss Archer Archer,” by Clara Louise Burnham, 
go cents. 

‘“‘Merry Maid of Arcady,’’ by Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison, $1.10. 

‘‘The Choir Invisible,’ by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 

‘* Lads’ Love,’’ by S. R. Crockett, $1.10. 

‘* Quo Vadis,’”’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

At De Wolffe Fisk and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 

‘*King Noanett,’’ by F. J. Stimson, $1.50. 

**Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘‘The Forge in the Forest,’’ by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, $1.10. 


Under the Willows. 


June is the pearl of our New England year, 

Long she lies in wait, 
Then. . 
With one great gush of blossom storms the world. 
A week ago the sparrow was divine, 
The blue-bird, shifting his light load of song 
From post to post along the cheerless fence, 
Was a rhymer ere the poet came ; 
But now, O rapture! sunshine winged and voiced, 


The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 
Girgles in ecstasy we know not what. 
Save June ! Dear June ! Now God be praised for Juue. 
From ‘‘ A Charm of Birds.” 
Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. 
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Ancient Greek Literature. 


A History of Ancient Greek Literature. By Gilbert 
Murray, M.A. Short Histories of the Literatures 
of the World. Vol. I. Edited by Edmund 
Gosse. 420 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

Vigor and freshness, great learning and inde- 

pendence of judgment, are the salient charac- 

teristics of Mr. Murray’s history of Greek 
literature. Mr. Gosse’s introduction, the list 
of his collaborators, his own wide knowledge 
and delicate taste, and, finally, the manner in 
which his first volume is-executed, all assure 
us that whatever high hopes he may raise we 
need have no fear of their ample fulfilment. 

The editor himself undertakes English litera- 

ture; Dr Dowden, French; Dr. Brandes, Scan- 

dinavian ; Dr. Verrall, Latin; Dr. Herford, Ger- 
man; Spanish, Sanskrit, Hungarian, and even 

Japanese are provided for, and we venture to 

predict that several obvious gaps, such as 

Russian, Polish, Arabic and Persian, will have 

to be filled before the editor can be allowed to 

relinquish his task. 

Mr. Murray confesses the difficulty he has 
found in striking a balance between the scien- 
tific and literary sides of his subject. In the 
case of Homer the scientific scale dips heavily. 
There is a striking reference to the living force 
of certain words in Epic Greek that ‘‘ call up 
not precisely the look or sound, but the exact 
emotional impression of morning and wind 
and sea ;’’ but this is almost 
a solitary literary criticism. 

On the other hand, we have 

an admirable historical ac- 

count of the process by 

which the ‘‘Iliad’’ and 

‘““Odyssey’’ probably be- 

came separated from other 

poems equally regarded as 

‘“Homeric’’ in early times. 

Mr. Murray finds the cent- 

ral explanation in the Pana- 

thenaic recitations, which 

fixed the canonical state- 

ments of fact and the order 

of the incidents ; afterwards 

‘‘the wording of the text 

line by line was gradually . | 

stereotyped by continued 

processes of school repeti- 

tion and private reading and 

literary study, culminating | =~ 

in the minute professional 

criticism of Zenodotus and 
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his successors at the Alexandrian Library.’’ 
When we pass from Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, 
and their descendants to later Greek poetry, 
the literary criticism, though never lengthy, 
gains a little on the scientific. On the personal 
lyric, as compared with the choric song, we 
have this truly pregnant remark: ‘‘ It is sig- 
nificant of our difficulty in really appreciating 
Greek poetry that we are usually so much 
more charmed by the style which all antiquity 
counted as easier and lower.’’ 

The account of Euripides, who ‘‘ broke 
himsélf against the bars both of life and of 
poetry,’’ is one of the best things in the book 
—far more convincing than Mr. Verrall’s 
‘*Kuripides the Rationalist.’’ Just at this 
moment, when so many of us are reading of 
Dr. Jowett’s and Mr. Swinburne’s contempt 
for the most variously estimated of Greek 
tragedians, Mr. Murray’s sympathetic criti- 
cism has an enhanced value. 

When we turn from the poets to the histor- 
ians, Mr. Murray is even better. The chapters 
on Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon 
are all delightful. The picture of Thucydides 
returning to Athens in 403, ‘‘like a ghost 
from the tomb, a remnant of the old circle of 
Pericles,’’ is a fine and helpful conception. 
Only, after Mr. Murray scoffs at the traditional 
Lives—according to which Thucydides ‘‘ was 
murdered in three places and died by disease 
in another ’’—and at the modest ‘‘ historical 
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wigwam’’ of the great Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dorf, what are we to say of his own daring 
speculation that Thucydides aspired to be the 
conqueror of Brasidas and ‘‘ the first military 
name in Greece ?’’ The chapter on Plato, 
again, is charming, though there is next to 
nothing about the philosophy. But how good 
is this on Plato’s attitude to poetry, which has 


News 


The Landlord at Lion’s Head. 


A Novel. By W. D. Howells, author of ‘‘A Hazard 
of New Fortunes,’’ etc. Illustrated by W. 7. 
Smedley. 461 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50, 


There is plenty of self-assertiveness in Jeff 
Durgin, the central figure of ‘‘ The Landlord 
at Lion’s Head ;’’ but with all his hardness 


A Russian village. 


D. Appleton and Company. 


puzzled so many readers ; ‘‘ Plato has based 
his life on the belief that hard thinking can 
lead men to salvation; that Truth and the 
Good somehow in the end coincide. He 
meant to work towards that end, come what 
might; and if Poetry interfered, he must 
throw Poetry overboard.’’ 

Many readers will not like Mr. Murray the 
less for his touches of light-hearted humor. 
The mention of the old oligarch ‘‘ whose 
priceless study of the Athenian constitution is 
preserved to us by the happy accident of the 
publisher taking it for Xenophon’s ;’’ the ref- 
erence to the ‘‘ patriotic organizers who could 
not bear to leave the Trojan dogs with the 
best of it,’’ and so excluded the death of 
Achilles from the orthodox ‘‘ Iliad ;’’ the de- 
scription of Sophocles (after the scholiast) as 
‘* quite helpless in representing blasphemy ’’— 
these are samples of the good things scattered 
about the volume. London Speaker. 


From ‘In Joyful Russia.” 


and unscrupulousness, his simplicity and 
unwholesomeness are vastly refreshing. Jeff 
Durgin is the son of a poor farmer in the 
mountains, who alone of his brothers and 
sisters inherits the rigorous physique of the 
mother. On the father’s death the pinch of 
poverty induces them to take in boarders, and 
by slow degrees the farmhouse becomes a 
prosperous and fashionable hotel, and Jeff is 
sent to Harvard. The painter whose patron- 
age and help started the Durgins on the road 
to fortune finds himself installed as the 
unofficial adviser of the family, a réle which 
he is too good-natured to reject, and by the 
irony of fate is condemned—there is no other 
word—to be perpetually acting as the friend of 
a man whom he can neither like nor yet cast 
off. Jeff ’s gradual rise in the world, his social 
aspirations after culture, his relations with his 
grim but ambitious mother, his flirtations 
with the ‘‘Summer folk’’ and others, his 
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engagement to his old playfellow, Cynthia 
Whitwell—a really beautiful character—form 
a series of episodes which are treated by Mr. 
Howells with all his wonted subtlety of analy- 
sis. The minor characters are all excellently 
drawn, and the book is rich in quiet surprises 
and delicate humor. Mr. Howells gives us 
glimpses of the ‘‘ whirlpool,’’ but it is the 
sanity and the wholesome rusticity rather than 
the excess and extravagance of American life 
that are most happily illustrated in his pages. 

London Spectator. 


In Joyful Russia. 


By John A. Logan, Jr. With many illustrations in 
colors and black-and-white. 275 pp. 12mo, $2.60; 
by mail, $2.78. 

This is a delightful book of travel and sight- 

seeing, describing the splendid ceremonies at 

the coronation of 
the Czar, and 
also picturing 

Russian social 

life in Moscow 

and in the coun- 
try. Mr. Logan's 
credentials gave 
him special facil- 
ities for seeing 
everything best 
worth seeing, 
and his introduc- 
tions enabled 
him to acquaint 
himself with 
various phases 
of life which the 
average traveler 
does not see. 
The son of a 
soldier, and 

something of a 

soldier himself, 

Mr. Logan could 

not but be inter- 

ested in all 
things that per- 
tain to soldiers. 

Eventhat branch 

of the Russian 

army detailed for 
railway station 
service he de- 
scribed as being 
made up of ‘‘a splendid looking lot of men,”’ 


D. Appleton and Company. 


' averaging well over six feet. He noticed that 


although they wore coarse, thick, heavy 
blanket-like overcoats, they were well cut and 
well put on. They all wear the regulation 
sabre, from the private soldier to the Grand 
Duke, and they wear it with the edge up. 
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Mr. Logan went to Russia to enjoy himself, 
and he succeeded. He was there for the coro- 
nation, and he enjoyed every advantage either 
by design or by chance. He traveled as the 
guest of the Czar, notwithstanding his protests 
that the honor was not intended for him, and 
he was let into the throne room just before the 
coronation by the merest accident 

There is nothing that Mr. Logan did not 
see, nothing that he did not try. He pro- 
nounces emphatically against vodka and 
enthusiastically for the Russian bath, which 
latter he describes as the height of luxury. 
As might be expected, Mr. Logan has much to 
say of Russian horses. He is an accomplished 
horseman himself and knows whereof he writes. 

On the subject of Russian literature Mr. 
Logan is eloquent. Before he visited that 


country he had merely a bowing acquaintance 
with its great writers, but he has become inti- 
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Royal pavilion, Kadynski Plain. 


From “In Joyful Russia.”’ 


mate with them since, from Tolstoi to Gogol. 
Altogether this is a pleasant book, written in 


a spirit of amiability and enthusiasm. 
N. Y. World. 


=‘ The Scholar and the State,’’ by Bishop 
Potter, is announced, 
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S. R. Crockett’s New Idyl. 


Lads’ Love. By S R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Lilac 
Sunbonnet,’’ etc. Illustrated. 320 pp. I2mo; 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Mr. Crockett has many styles, and they 
doubtless affect different readers in varying 
degrees. ‘The stirring martial music which 
resounds through such a book as ‘‘ The 
Raiders ’’ awakes an instant echo in thousands 


“D’'m sair doubtfu’ that I canna get near ye, faither.” 


D. Appleton and Company. From 


of hearts. It is possible, and indeed, prob- 
able, that the more subdued harmony of 
‘‘Lads’ Love’’ will find a less general 
response. And yet it is in a book of this 
description that we see Mr. Crockett at his 
best. There is no straining after effect in 
‘‘Lads’ Love,’’ no attempt to provide 'the 
precise number,{of ‘‘situations’’ which an 


‘Lads’ Love.” 


News 


exacting editor demands in the interests of his 
periodical. Mr. Crockett has to tell a simple 
story, and he tells it quite naturally, with a 
corresponding degree of effectiveness. The 
rough wooing of Scotch lads and lasses, 
dwelling, fifty years ago, among the remote 
moorlands of the West, is the theme of 
‘‘ Lads’ Love,’’ and both its pathos and its 
humor are conveyed to us with delightful 
felicity in the course of the story. We may 
take it that the local coloring is 
accurate, as it is unquestionably 
vivid, and, assuming this to be the 
case, we may heave a sigh of regret 
at the thought that even so recently 
as our own ‘‘fifties’’ there lingered 
in Great Britain modes of life and 
speech so completely severed from 
the commonplace. But ‘‘ Lads’ 
Love’’ does something more than 
perpetuate the forgotten ways of a 
generation that is already passed. 
It gives us some admirable portraits 
of real men and women, drawn from 
the memory and the brain of the 
author. The heroine of the story 
has so many of the characteristics 
of the Scotch thistle that only a 
man who really understood the 
national life would have ventured 
to offer her to us in this guise. But 
we like Nance Chrystie all the 
better because of those angularities 
of thought and speech which prove 
her to be a true daughter of the 
soil and of a race whose struggle 
for existence and for truth has been 
too severe to permit of the un- 
checked cultivation of the mere 
outward graces of life, though hap- 
pily not too severe to hinder the 
development of the inward virtues 
of the soul. A Scotch wooing has 
been defined as ‘‘a scratching and 
biting ;’’ and though Nance Chrys- 
tie is far too sweet a girl to permit 
of this being regarded as a true de- 
scription of her wooing, she is by 
no means one of those seraphic 
heroines whose sweetness is unal- 
loyed by the least suspicion of 
grateful acidity. Happy is the man 
who, having wooed a Nance Chrys- 
tie, succeeds in winning her. His 
appetite may never be cloyed by a continuous 
diet of sugar and honey, but he will have 
something much more wholesome and durable 
to live upon. Nance’s father, again, is another 
typical Scot—typical, we fear, of the meaner 
sort ; whilst the old Cameronian who stands in 
the background as father of the hero, and Rab 
Anderson, the ‘‘ lazy taed ’’ whose personality 
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adds so much to the picturesqueness of the 
narrative, are both of them admirable. We 
are not going to dissect the plot of the tale, 
for it is not in mere plot that its merit con- 
sists. The story is strong enough, it is true, 
to enlist the interest of the reader, even apart 
from the conspicuous merits of its execution ; 
but the charm of the book lies !in its healthy 
sentiment, its overflowing humor, and 
its sympathetic insight into life and 
character. In this mood, we must 
admit, Mr. Crockett pleases us even 
better than when he is attempting 
more ambitious feats, and we are 
greatly mistaken if ‘‘ Lads’ Love’’ be 
not generally accepted as one of his 
most successful works. London Speaker. 


If Mr. Crockett’s admirers can stand 
‘Lads’ Iove’’ at all they must be 
inured to severe discouragement. It 
aims to be idyllic and is merely silly ; 
it seeks to be picturesque and is only 
uncouth ; it struggles to be romantic 
and is entirely maudlin. In a flabby 
preface the author observes: ‘‘ If you 
like my scribblings not—well, pass ; 
at least I was entirely happy when I 
wrote them.’’ Is it possible that Mr. 
Crockett is happy when he reads 
them, as read them he must? It 
seems incredible. For ‘‘ Lads’ Love’’ 
is written in the strangest compound 
of poor English with worse dialect, 
and the story it tells is of the tritest 
description. Mr. Crockett can write a 
fairly diverting tale of adventure, but 
he knows nothing about the kind of 
bucolic romance that he has essayed 
in this volume. Once, toward the end 
of the book, his knack of melodrama 
lifts the narrative a bit, but on the 
whole it drags itself drearily through 
chapters twice too many. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


Beatrice Harraden’s New Novel. 
Hilda Strafford: A California Story. By Beat- 


rice Harraden, author of ‘‘Ships that 
Pass in the Night,’’ etc. With illustra- 
tions by Eric Pape. 218 pp. 16mo, go 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 
A spirit of delicate sadness and gentle pessim- 
ism, less bitter and less marked than that of 
‘Ships That Pass in the Night,’’ pervades the 
latest of Miss Beatrice Harraden’s stories. The 
scene is laid in southern California, where 
Robert Strafford, a young English settler, has 
struggled hard to make a home for the girl 
who comes out to marry him. He has made 
a failure of his life at home, where a severe 


D. Appleton and Company. 
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illness had crippled his best abilities and left 
him weak and frail, and when the girl comes 
to her new life on the lonely fruit ranch his 
greatest dread is that she may be disappointed 
and disheartened. She comes, and, being by 
nature somewhat cold, selfish, and unsympa- 
thetic, is unable to interest herself in her hus- 
band’s work and prospects, and recognizes 


WArwict GosLe 


Nance was the bonniest. 


From “ Lads’ Love. ” 


that she has made a great mistake. ‘‘ Look- 
ing back, she wondered why in the name of 
heaven she had ever come out to this distant 
land and got herself entangled in a life whic 

could never be congenial to her. * * * 
There was nothing to stimulate—nothing in 
the circumstances of every-day life, nor in the 
scenery. With the exception of her husband, 
there was no one with whom to speak all 
through the living hours of the day.’’ Then 
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come the dulness and monotony of the rainy 
season. A reservoir in the hills above the 
ranch bursts and sweeps away the result of 
years of patient labor. She finally breaks 
down and jupbraids her husband for having 
brought her out toa life of which she had 
never before realized the awfulness and desola- 
tion. He, weak with disease and worn out 
with hard labor and anxiety, is stricken to the 
heart and dies, giving her the freedom she 
longs for. Interwoven with the thread of this 
simple story is the figure of Ben Overleigh, 
the big and burly friend who watches over 
Strafford as over a young and defenceless child, 
and his loyalty and devotion stand out, by 
contrast, from the gray sadness of the back- 
ground. Miss Harraden’s style is always neat 
and scholarly, and the book contains some 
pleasant passages descriptive of the ever- 
changing aspect of the Californian hills. The 
bare slopes and foothills, scorched by the fiery 
heat of summer, till the rain comes and the 
crude brown coloring is quickened into a luxu- 
riance of green and carpeted with flowers of 
every hue. N. Y. Sun. 
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A Loyal Traitor. 


A Story of the War of 1812. By James Barnes, 
author of ‘‘ Naval Actions of the War of 1812,’’ 
‘‘ For King or Country,’’ etc. Illustrated by A. 
J. Keller. 306 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 
The story purports to be the memoirs of a 
sailor, John Hurdiss, which are discovered by 
the editor and published. It begins with John’s 


From “ A Loyal Traitor.” 
“** Out the window with it.’” 


Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers, 
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boyhood, and it is shown from the start that 
there is some mystery about his family, it be- 
ing intimated that he belongs to the French 
nobility. He goes to Stonington after his 
mother’s death and lives for a time with an 
eccentric uncle, a Frenchman. From there he 
runs away to sea, is captured in a naval en- 
gagement, taken to England as a prisoner, 
escapes, and falls among Frenchmen, who turn 
out to be his relatives, and has many other 
adventures. The narrative is brightened by a 
suggestion of alove story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Literary History of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1763-1783. 
By Moses Coit Tyler. VolumelI. 1763-1776. 521 pp. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 
We have before us the first volume of a work 
certain to be welcomed by students of history 
throughout the world, and which may be 
fairly described as an indispensable supplement 
to Bancroft’s narrative. The author, who is 
the well-known Professor of American History 
in Cornell University, describes his book in 
the preface as the product of a new method, or 
at least of a method never before so fully 
applied in the critical treatment of the 
American Revolution. The outward history 
of that famous transaction has been many 
times written, and is now, indeed, being 


. freshly rewritten in the light of larger evidence 


and under the direction of a more judicial 
spirit. In the present work, for the first time, 
in a systematic and approximately complete 
way, is set forth the inward 
history of our Revolution; a 
history of its ideas and spiritual 
moods, its motives, its passions, 
even of its sportive caprices and 
its whims, as these uttered them- 
selves at the time, whether con- 
sciously or not, in the various 
writings of the two parties of 
Americans who promoted or re- 
sisted that great movement. In 
other words, what the book aims 
to be is a presentation of the 
soul rather than of the body of 
the American Revolution; a 
careful, independent and unbi- 
ased register of the very brain 
and heart of the sorely divided 
people of the land, as these 
wrought and rejoiced and suf- 
fered in the progress of those 
tremendous political and military 
events which constitute the ex- 
terior and visible framework of 
our heroic age. We add that the 
author’s plan has been to let 
both parties in the controversy— 
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the Whigs and the Tories, the Revolutionists to miseries still worse than those from which 
rt that and the Loyalists—tell their own stories in she has escaped. In the end she meets with 
* be- their own way, and without either of them the reward of her patient endurance, and finds 
‘rench being liable to posthumous outrage in the peace and love whilst she is still young enough 
er his shape of partisan imputation on their sincerity, to enjoy them; but these only come to her 
ith an their magnanimity, their patriotism, or their after she has passed through the sharpest of 
7 he courage. trials and vicissitudes. In her lonely child- 
al en- The present volume covers the period from hood on the Dalmatian coast Christine has 
per esesh: 1763 to July 1776. Itis packed with valuable found a solitary friend in the person of Ugo 
otra matter, and there is nota page ora footnote Klun, the son of a neighboring peasant. 
a which will not repay perusal. N. Y. Sun. Alone in the world, without a relative, and 
Veebly, with only one nominal friend in the person of 
A Bicycle Tour Through 
evolu- Spain. 
Sketches Awheelin Modern Iberia. 
By Fanny Bullock Workman 
521 pp. and William Hunter Work- 
mari, authors of ‘‘ Algerian 
work Memories.’’ Illustrated. 
story 242 pp. I2mo, $150; by 
ay be mail, $1 64. 
smsent The book is based upon 
rho - observations and experi- 
satay ences of Mr. and Mrs. 
ok in Workman while on a tour 
od, or through Spain in the spring 
fully and summer of 1895. It 
the gives their impressions of 
story what they saw of the na- 
— ture, the people, and the 
being art of Spain, with many 
dence interesting personal adven- 
dicial tures. These experiences 
time, were off the beaten track we 
iplete of travel and are often of an ee 
ward interesting kind. Quite pos- Entering Toledo. 
n; a sibly this is a book which G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From “ Sketches Awheel in Modern Ibetia.” 
ritual the casual reader will pass 
3100S, by unnoticed, unattracted by the title or men- the selfish old fisherman, Andrea, who tells 
nee tally deciding it to contain nothing of interest the tale, Christine has allowed herself to 
sgrsennt to others than those who wrote it. However, become engaged in a childish fashion to Ugo. 
reseed the book appeals to a wider audience than that Terrified by some threat on the part of Andrea 
or which goes on wheels. It is pleasantly writ- to have her placed in a convent, she yields to 
es of ten and avoids being too guide-bookish and Ugo’s solicitations, and marries him whilst 
a ca too personal with rather unusual skill. The _ still a child. On her wedding-day her husband 
o joint authors are good observers, they are of is carried off by the Austrian soldiers, who 
he the sort whom adventures befall, and they set are seeking him as a deserter, and Christine, 
&. c down such things as interest them in good, not knowing the reason for Ugo’s disappear- 
‘fing well chosen language. Hartford Pest. ance, thinks herself deserted. After passing 
icy through a sharp crisis . illness and starvation 
: = : in her little mountain hut, she is picked u 
brain Christine of the Hills. insensible on the road by Count Paul Zalosk), 


vided 
these 

suf- 
hose 


By Max Pemberton. With a portrait. 281 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 
Mr. Pemberton, who has produced much good 
work in recent years in different lines, has 
given us, in ‘‘ Christine of the Hills,’’ a very 
powerful story of character and sentiment. 
His heroine is a lonely Dalmatian girl who 
emerges from poverty and solitude into sudden 
wealth and prosperity, only to be dragged back 


a confirmed woman-hater, who lives in his 
castle near Jajce. It is in his household that 
Christine really begins to live, and Mr. Pem- 
berton describes very beautifully the gradual 
awakening of the girl’s soul amid her new 
surroundings, and the not less gradual growth 
in the breast of her preserver of a feeling of 
pure and tender love for his young charge. 
Evervthing seems to be smiling upon her, and 
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she is about to become the wife of the Count 
when her first husband, whose death has been 
falsely reported, suddenly turns up and claims 
his own. Christine has the superstitious ideas 
of a husband’s absolute rights over his wife 
which are natural to a Dalmatian peasant ; 
but she might have fought against those ideas 
in the strength of her love for the Count if it 
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From “ Flowers of Field, Hill and Swamp,” published by Harper & Brothers, 


Lance-leaved Golden-trod (Solidago lanceolato.) 


had not been for the fact that her husband, 
believing that she has already been false to 
him, tells her of his determination to avenge 
himself by murdering her deliverer. She 
believes that she can only save the Count by 
submitting herself to Ugo, and she goes forth 
with him to a life of misery and degradation, 
whilst the unfortunate Count is left to believe 
that she was equally false and _ heartless. 
There is no need to pursue the story further. 
As we have said, it ends in peace, though per- 
haps, not in the fashion imagined by the 
reader. Mr. Pemberton has never done any- 
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thing before so good as this, and his story js 
certain to find wide favor among those readers 
who can appreciate a tale at once delicate and 
powerful. London Speaker. 


The Plant World. 


Its Romances and Realities A Reading-Book of 
Botany. Compiled and edited by Frank Vincent, 
M A., author of ‘‘ Actual Africa,’’ ete. Illus- 
trated. Appleton’s Home Reading Books. 228 pp, 
12mo, 54 cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 
The editor has brought into small and com- 
pact shape much that is best from various 
authors. The prose selections consist of inter- 
esting descriptions of vegetable life in the 
Occident, and the Orient, dealing especially 
with those phenomena that are most pictur- 
esque or most useful to the general reader as 
distinguished from the student. Interspersed 
are a number of charming poems dealing 
with the topic in hand. Philadelphia Press, 


Flowers of Field, Hill and Swamp. 


By Caroline A. Creevey, author of ‘ Recreations in 
Botany.’’ Illustrated by Benjamin Lander. 
564 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.11. 

The author has followed a novel and sensi- 

ble plan of grouping the flowering plants of 
the Atlantic seaboard, New England, and the 

Middle States upon the natural basis of envi- 

ronment. 

It is intended to help those who are not 
botanists to identify flowers of the Atlantic 
States by a natural, easy method. As arule, 
the same species of plants grow everywhere 
in the same kind of soil and under like con- 
ditions. Thus some are commonly found on 
the banks of streams or in bogs ; others adorn 
the roadsides ; still others prefer the dry soil 
of fields or woods. Although this dividing 
line is sometimes indistinct, it is sufficiently 
evident to warrant such a work as this which 
groups plants by their habitats in fourteen 
divisions or chapters. Chapter Ist includes 
flowers that grow beside River-banks, Brooks 
and Running Streams. Chapter 2d, Swamp 
Flowers ; 3d, near the Sea-coast ; 4th, Aquatics; 
5th, Low Meadows ; 6th, Along Waysides and 
in Dry Fields; 7th, Weeds; 8th, Escaped 
from Gardens; 9th, Rocky, Wooded Hillsides ; 
1oth, Open, Dry Woods; 11th, Deep, Cool, 
Moist Woods ; 12, Sandy, Sterile Soil, Every- 
where ; 13th, Vines; 14th, Shrubs. 

In the index of each chapter the color of 
the blossom is given. When it is desired to 
identify a plant, after determining by its place 
of growth the chapter to which it should be 
referred, select through the index those 
descriptions which agree in color, and further 
apply the tests which appear in the first 
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paragraph—viz.: description of leaves and 
time of flowering, then those in the second, 
descriptions of the flower itself, the fruit, 
inflorescence, height of plant, etc. 

With these data and the numerous and excel- 
jent illustrations by Mr. Benjamin Lander, the 
amateur student should find this volume an 
ideal aid to the study of our indigenous flower- 
ing plants. N.Y. Sun. 


Prisoners of Conscience. 


A Story ot Shetland. By Amelia E. Barr. Illus- 
trated. 240 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

Mrs. Barr has taken the Shetland Islands 

and the fisherfolk there, as the back- 

ground for rather a stirring theological 
novel. The story is one of great power 
in every way. Its forceful words, its 
strong characters, its unhackneyed 
theme, its uncommon location, and its 
wonderful arraignment of Calvinistic 
doctrines as believed and taught in the 

Scottish kirks, in the beginning of this 

century, must make an impression upon 

every reader's mind. ‘The book is a sad 
one, tragedy after tragedy overtaking its 

characters, notwithstanding it is in a 

settlement of conscientious Christians 

that these dreadful happenings are. David 

Borson is a fine character study, and one 

that should live in religious literature. 

After David left Shetland, was ship- 

wrecked, and met with Friend John 

Priestly, he also met a spiritual ship- 

wreck, out of which he was brought 

intoa new thought and finally believed 
that the Lord was not willing that any 
should perish. The doctrinal conversa- 
tion between Friend Priestly and David 
is one of the strongest parts of the book. 

It introduces the spiritual anguish which 

poor Nanna suffered, for fear her dead 

baby was in hell, because it had died 
unbaptized, and David's sympathy for 
her. Bookseller and Newsman. 


=William Beverley Harison has pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Story of Washington,’’ the first 
of a series of books for children written by 
children, prepared in the schools of Santa 
Rosa, Cal. He has also just ready ‘‘ Monell s 
Manual of Static Electricity in X Ray and 
Therapeutic Uses,’’ which claims to be the 
first book of the kind covering’ the subject in 
all its branches. Mr. Harison, about a year 
ago, interested himself in the development of 
the X rays for practical education, and the 
book is the outcome of the investigations 
made by him. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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A New Biography of General Grant. 
General Grant. By James Grant Wilson. Illustrated. 
Great Commanders Series. 390 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
The author’s acquaintance with General Grant 
began at Cairo, Ill., in 1861, and continued for 
nearly a quarter of acentury. In addition to 


this the author has had the advantage of con- 
sulting a war diary containing many interest- 
ing conversations and incidents of his service 


Copyright, 1897, by Tuk Century Co. 


“**T want to find my father's people.’”’ ; 
From “ Prisoners of Conscience.’’ 


under General Grant in the Vicksburg cam- 
paign and’elsewhere. The proofs have been 
read by a member of General Grant’s family. 
Among the valuable papers included are let- 
ters from Generals Franklin, Reynolds, Long- 
street and French ; a most important corres- 
pondence with the Hon. E. B. Washburne, 
covering the four years of the war, and repro- 
ductions of the ‘‘ Unconditional Surrender’’ 
letter, the appointment as Lieutenant-General, 
signed by Lincoln, and other valuable papers. 

Philadelphia Record. 





Book 
The White Hecatomb and Other Stories. 


By William Charles Scully, author of ‘‘ Kafir Stories,”’ 
etc. With a frontispiece. 252 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 63 cents. 

This is a book of peculiar quality, and with as 

far-away scene and flavor as any novel reader 

could ask for. The stories are all about 

Kaffirland and the Kaffirs. They are, in vary- 

ing degrees, metaphysical, tragical, and sensa- 

tional. The title story—there are thirteen in all 

—and one called ‘‘ The Madness of Gweva’’ 

are the best. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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British Volcanoes. 

The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, By Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, F. R.S. Withseven-maps and num- 
erous illustrations. In two volumes. 477, 492 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $10.13; by mail, $10.74. 

This work is the result of a lifetime of inves- 

tigation and personal observation ; the subject 

is one which has interested Sir Archibald 

Geikie since ever he began to wield a ham- 

mer. Asa working geologist of old standing, 

and as one who from his posi‘ion has the direc- 
tion of the work of a large staff, he has had 
ample opportunity of investigating more or 
less directly on the spot every region with 
which these two volumes deal. In addition 
to this it will be seen from his copious refer- 
ences that hardly anything of importance that 
has been written on the subject can have 
escaped his notice. The result is an exhaus- 
tive treatise, which may be supplemented by 
the researches of the future, but which can 
hardly be superseded. 

Sir Archibald Geikie has no eccentric theory 
of volcanic action to announce ; he adopts the 
obvious one which connects these outbursts 


“ There arose beforehim.. 
in his teeth.” —P. 227. 


Henry Holt and Company. 


. the dark bearded jace of a man who held a glittering knife 


Trom ‘‘ The White Hecatomb and Other Stories.”’ 
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with an intensely heated and greatly com. 
pressed, but not necessarily liquid, interior 
covered by a comparatively thin crust, with 
many spots and lines of weakness. He js 
moreover, a consistent uniformitarian. No 
doubt, in the ardent vigor of its youth, the 
forces now at work on the earth were more 
intensely active than they are now; but the 
author seems to maintain that ever since the 
dry land appeared above the face of the waters 
there has been no essential difference in the 
action of these forces from that which since 
the beginning of history has been slowly 
modifying the face of the land. ‘Those enor- 
mous tides which have been introduced into 
‘*the corridors of time’’ with great rhetorical 
effect are without any support so far as Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s reading of the record of 
the rocks goes. A few introductory chapters 
deal with the subject of volcanoes in general, 
their causes, their characteristics, the nature 
of their products, their effects in modifying 
the earth’s surface. The author indicates the 
characteristics of the three great types of vol- 
canoes—(1) The Vesuvian type. (2) The 
Plateau or fissure type, in which the lava 
oozes out of a long rent and spreads itself over 
the surface. (3) The puy type, so admirably 
illustrated in the well-known puys or volcanic 
cones of Central France. All these types, Sir 
Archibald Geikie shows, have at various 
times, as far back as the record goes, been at 
work in the British Isles. 

After these introductory chapters we are 
taken stage by stage through the long geological 
history of our islands, from the ‘‘ Archzan’’ 
or pre Cambrian period down to the Tertiary, 
and ample proofs are produced that, with one 
remarkable exception, volcanic action pre- 
vailed and was 
often widespread 
through all the 
great geological 
epochs. 

In this long and 
interesting journey 
we are taken down 
to what may very 
possibly be the bed- 
rock-.of .our Jand, 
exposed in; the 
north-west High- 
lands of Scotland. 
One is not surprised 
to find at that 
remote epoch evi- 
dences of vol- 
canic activity; the 
imagination is 
crushed in any at- 
tempt to meas- 
ure its remoteness. 
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During this enormous period with which Sir 
Archibald Geikie deals, our islands were sub- 
ject to a vast variety of vicissitudes ; broken 
up into fragments, again more or less re- 
united, with great lakes surrounded by 
volcanoes, with an ever progressive evolution 
of life, the beginnings of which it is impos- 
sible to trace. There are gaps which cannot 
be accounted for and formations whose origin 
the geologist is puzzled totrace. Throughout 
all, however, with the one exception 
referred to, the volcanoes are ever at 
work. It is only the trained detective 
eye of specialists like Sir Archibald 
Geikie that is able to discern traces of 
the widespread volcanic activity in the 
most unlikely places—in rounded domes 
and ‘‘laws,’’ in isolated rocks, in fertile 
plains and valleys, but rarely among the 
mountains whose rugged forms would 
suggest to the uninitiated eye the action 
of nature’s most potent forces. But, 
after all, the author impresses upon the 
student that forces much more potent 
than the volcano have been at work to 
mould the great features of the earth’s 
surface, and to sculpture their faces into 
their picturesque forms which are a 
never-tiring wonder and delight. 

From the nature of the materials which 
volcanoes discharge they are liable rap- 
idly to disappear and leave harcly a trace 
behind. It is therefore only by the most 
minute inspection, and frequently with 
the aid of the microscope, that the sites 
of old volcanoes in these islands can be 
detected. It would be misleading to say 
that this work can be understood through- 
out even by an intelligent reader if he has 
no special knowledge of the most recent 
geological methods and their terminol- 
ogy. Indeed, there is much in the work 
which can be intelligible only to the field 
geologist. But no intelligent and fairly 
educated reader need have any difficulty 
in understanding what is, after all, of 
widest interest, the revelation which the 
book affords of the physical history of 
the British Islands. Apart from its special 
theme it contains a vast amount of infor- 
mation, clearly and attractively conveyed, 
on the general geological record as un- 
folded in our own land; and hardly anywhere, 
as Sir Archibald Geikie shows, is the record 
so complete. London Tims, 


=Houghton, Mifflin and Company have 
been obliged to postpone publication of the 
second volume of Victor Hugo’s corres- 
pondence. 


It will not appear until the fall. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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News 
Jesus Christ During His Ministry. 


By Edmond Stapfer. Translated by Louise Seymour 
Houghtou. 265 pp. I2mo, 9? cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


The author's plan is by no means the usual 
method pursued in lives of Jesus. He passes 
over in silence many details not essential to 
the proposed end ; he carefully limits discus- 
sion and interpretation of the text; where he 





From “ Teddy’s Button.” 


indulges in conjectures he permits himself 
only such as are entirely plausible. He takes 
the Bible story, and from the impression left 
draws not only a picture of the person of 
Christ, but especially a history of His thought. 
In doing this he recognizes, what injeed he 
quotes from Pascal, that ‘tthe heart has its 
reasoning which the reason knows nothing 
of,’’ and that the soul’s intuftions in moral and 
religious matters have a value which can never 
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be reached by simple objective observations. 
It is fortunate for his readers that the writer's 

nind is cast in Gallic mold. Each paragraph 
is an exquisite etching which, thanks to 
the gifted translator, Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton, appears even in its English form. 
In about thirty pages the introduction sets in 
complete array the sources of information of 
the life of Jesus—the letters of St. Paul, ‘‘ the 
primitive Gospel ’’ in the Acts, and the four 
gospels themselves with the sparse mentions 
in contemporary profane writers. 

Succeeding chapters give us the events 
occurring in the life of Jesus up to His pas- 
sion, but only so far as they serve to throw 
light upon what took place in His soul. The 
chapters on the ‘‘ Teachings of Jesus’’ are 
full of fresh interest. The author aims to 
give an impressionist picture of Christ and His 
teachings rather than a detailed account of 
His life. The work reveals the author as a 
man of sympathetic insight who has studied 
with painstaking care the personality of Jesus. 

N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


The Missionary Sheriff. 


Being Incidents in the Life of a Plain Man who Tried 
to do his Duty. By Octave Thanet. Illustrated 
by A. B. Frost and Cliffo.d Carleton. 248 pp. 
I2mo, gocents ; by mail, $1.01. 

This is a collection of six short stories, de- 
picting the character of Amos Wickliff, a 
sheriff in a Western town, who combines ex- 
ecutive ability with a strong will and a very 
gentle, humane nature. In each story he 
exhibits one or more of his peculiar character- 
istics. In ‘‘ The Missionary Sheriff,’’ his 
attempt to reform Edgar Smith, while watch- 
ing him as his prisoner with great care, brings 
out the peculiar side of his character. His 
strange mixture of thrift and sentiment is 
shown in the description of his rooms. His 
calmness in action is shown in the quiet and 
easy way in which he arrests Mamie, the some- 
time companion of Edgar, when she is attempt- 
ing, in a sleeping-car, to tell Edgar’s mother 
of her boy’s crimes. 

Amos’s sense of his own duty is very strong, 
and in the story entitled ‘‘ His Duty,’’ his de- 
termination to arrest a man for a murder com- 
mitted long ago, when he discovers the man 
has reformed, is suddenly changed, after they 
have stood side by side and fought against an 
attack of the Indians. Amos’s reasoning on 
his change is worth reading. His friendliness 
and thought of others are well brought out in 
‘«'The Next Room,’’ where his first introduc- 
tion to the eccentric Miss Clark takes place, 
through his thoughtfulness even for cats. 
Amos’s instinct is at fault in this story, for 
Miss Clark disappears from a burning house, 


News 


and although the Sheriff does not believe that 
her nephew has murdered her, yet not until 
she appears herself and explains that she 
escaped behind a door, unobserved by any one 
in the house, does he understand the situa- 
tion. 

In the last story, ‘‘ The Defeat of Amos 
Wickliff,’’ he interests a young woman, Ruth, 
in the case of the sentenced murderer, and she 
herself goes to the Governor, obtains the 
pardon, and finally explains to the bewildered 
Amos why this has caused her to fall in love 
with him. fiartford Post. 


Cicero and His Friends. 


A Study of Roman Society in the Time of Caesar, By 
Gaston Boissier. Translated, with an index and 
table of contents, by Adnah David Jones. 399 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.52, 


Taking Cicero’s letters as the basis of his work, 
M. Boissier writes a series of chapters that 
gives the reader a view of the great advocate, 
both in his public and in his private life, and 
in his relations with Czesar, Brutus, Pompey, 
Atticus and many other noble and ignoble 
figures of his time. He treats his subject with 
the philosophic tolerance of one who, though 
a scholar, is no less a man of the world, and 
hence his estimate of Cicero is a more favor- 
able one than that of Mommsen and many 
others of the modern German school. ‘‘I mis- 
trust those learned men,’’ says he, ‘‘ who, 
without any acquaintance with men or experi- 
ence of life, pretend to judge Cicero from his 
correspondeice. Most frequently they judge 
him ill. They search for the expression o 
his thought in that commonplace politeness 
which society demands, and which no more 
binds those who use it than it deceives those 
who accept it. Those concessions that must 
be made if we wish to live together they call 
cowardly compromises. They see manifest 
contradictions in those different shades a man 
gives to his opinions, according to the person 
he is talking with. They triumph over the 
imprudence of certain admissions, or the 
fatuity of certain phrases, because they do not 
perceive the fine irony that tempers them. 
To appreciate all these shades, to give things 
their real importance, to be a good judge of 
the drift of those phrases which are said with 
half a smile, and do not always mean what 
they seem to say, requires more acquaintance 
with life than one usually gets in a German 
university.’? With which view many readers, 
despite its slightly casuistical tendency, will 
doubtless agree. M. Boissier’s criticism is 
always brilliant and suggestive, and, as he 
rambles easily along, he now and then con- 
trasts or compares the letters with those of 
Mime. de Sévigné, or draws an interesting and 
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instructive parallel between the state of Rome 
in the last days of the republic and that of 
France to-day. ‘‘ Our time resembles that 
of which these letters speak to us. It had no 
solid faith any more than our own, and its sad 
experiences of revolutions had disgusted it 
with everything, while inuring it to every- 
thing. The men of that time .knew, just as 
we do, that discontent with the present and 
that uncertainty of the morrow which do not 
allow us to enjoy tranquillity or repose. In 
them we see ourselves.’’ And what a pic- 
turesque and interesting periodit was. When 
the rival factions of Milo and Clodius, the 
Capulet and Montague of Rome, held sway, 
and bands of trained wild beast fighters, hired 
gladiators, and all the thieves of the country- 
side fought, in broad daylight on the Appian 
way. Whatever we may think of Cicero 
as a public man there can be no doubt 
as to the magnitude of the debt owed him 
by posterity. ‘‘I feel a better man for 
reading him,’’ says old Plutarch, and Cornelius 
Nepos writes that he who reads his letters will 
not be tempted to seek the history of that 
time elsewhere. In M. Boissier’s volume one 
may get the solid facts of history while enjoy- 
ing a narrative that has all the charm and 
interest of the best romance. The English 
version of Mr. Adnah David Jones is admir- 
able. N.Y. Sun. 


NOTES. 


=J. S. Ogilvie and Co. have just issued 
“The Lowly Nazarene,’’ a story of Christ, by 
J. Leroy Nixon. 


=Mr. Redway is printing a volume of essays 
on mystical subjects by Mr. Clifford Harrison, 
the well-known reciter. London Atheneum. 


=Mr. Unwin announces a volume of social 
satire in the form of a Herodotean description 
of contemporary manners, entitled ‘‘In an 


Ancient Mirror,’’ by Mr. Flowerden. 
London Speaker. 


=Mr. Hinkson has in hand a romance of 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798, the centenary of 
which is to be extensively kept in Ireland and 
America. It is founded on a little-known 
contemporary diary of a prisoner, and will be 
published under the title of ‘‘ The Green 
Cockade.’’ London Academy. 


=‘‘ Castle Meadow’ is the title of Mrs. 
Marshall’s new story. ‘The scene is laid in 
Norwich a hundred years ago, and introduces 
two famous Englishmen who were born in 
these parts—Crome, the painter, and Crotch, 
the musician. Messrs. Seeley and Co. are the 
publishers. London Publishers’ Circular. 


News 529 


=Mrs. Rose Hartwick Thorpe, author of 
the poem, ‘‘ Curfew Shall Not Ring To-Night,’’ 
is still an occasional contributor to the press. 
Her home is in San Diego County, California, 
where she has lived for some years. Her 
famous poem was written when she was six- 
teen years old. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Mr. Grant Richards has published a col- 
lection of sketches of native life in the Malay 
Peninsula, ‘‘In Court and Kampong,’’ by 
Mr. Hugh Clifford, British Resident in Pahang. 
It ought to be a useful aid to our knowledge 
of acountry to which, in spite of Mr. Henry 


Norman, we do not yet pay half enough at- 
tention. London Speaker. 


=Matthew Arnold has been discussed from 
many points of view, but not half enough has 
been said about his work and characteristics 
as an Inspector of schools. It is gratifying to 
know, therefore, that this side of his life is to 
receive full treatment in a new volume of the 
great educators series. Sir Joshua Fitch, who 
is writing the book, was a close friend of 
Arnold. His study will embrace the career of 
Dr. Arnold also. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Sir William Martin Conway has now 
passed the final proofs of his book, ‘‘ The First 
Crossing of Spitzbergen.’’ The volume will 
be issued by the Messrs. Scribner. Accord- 
ing to the London Daily Chronicle, it relates 
the story of the Spitzbergen expedition with 
much fulness and picturesque color. To this 
story Dr. Gregory, Mr. Trevor-Battye and Mr. 
Garwood, members of the expedition, all 
make contributions. Mr. H. E. Conway, a 
cousin of Sir William, was the artist of the 
company. His pictures include eight colored 
plates, and, apart from sketches, a number of 
photographs are given. Of these the explorers 
among them took about one thousand. 
The Critic. 


Interpreted. 


Lo, eastward o’er the billows white, 
Faint —smiling wakes the Child of -Night 
From dreams all rosy with delight :— 
What means, O Sea, thy moaning? 


Full noon: and o’er a cloudless sky 
Soft winnowings of fragrance fly : 
In all the land no shadows lie :— 
What means, O Sea, thy moaning? 


Far westward, o'er adying glow, 
Long funeral waves of darkness flow: 
Ah, well-a-day ! too late I know 
What means, O Sea, thy moaning ! 
From ‘‘ Lyrics,”’ 
by John B. Tabb. 





Book News 


L. W. P.— 

I. Ellen W. Olney and Ellen Olney Kirk are the 
same person. She was married in 1879 to J. E. Kirk. 

2. Baroness von Tautphceus did write a novel en- 
titled ‘‘ Falconberg.”’ 

3. We can find no record of the book-you mention. 
You may be confusing it with ‘‘ A Baby’s Biography,”’ 
by A. O. Kaplan, published by Brentanos. 


I. E. G.— 


The old love shall look out from old faces 
Veilchen! I shall have thee ! 
is from Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s poem, ‘‘A Violet,’’ 
and ‘‘ veilchen ’’ is the German for ‘‘ violet.’’ 


te- 


What member of the English bar is the author of 
the lawyer's axiom of the eight R’s as a principle of 
financial success in pract’cing law? Ist, a Retainer ; 
2d,a Reminder; 3d, a Refresher; 4th, a Reviser; 
5th, a Retriever; 6th, a Reviewer; 7th, a Recon- 
structor ; 8th, a Refrigerator. 


Nari 
C CSS OBITUARY 


GEORGE E. HARDy, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the College of the City of New 
York, died at Roselle, N.J., April1qgth Prof Hardy was 
born in this city thirty-eight years ago. He received 
his education in the public schools and was graduated 
from the College of the City of New York in 1878, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. A short time 
afterward he received the degree of Master of Arts 
from St. Francis Xavier College. It was the inten- 
tion of the same institution to bestow upon him the 
degree of LL. D. in June, for eminent services in 
the field of education. He began teaching in the 
public schools after his graduation, and in 1886 was 
made Principal of Graminar School No. 82 at Seven- 
tieth Street and First Avenue. At the same time he 
was elected President of the State Teachers’ Associa 
tion, and was the youngest man who ever filled either 
of the offices. He was also the youngest member 
of the college faculty. In 1884 he was appointed to 
the Chair of English Lauguage and Literature in the 
City College, to succeed Prof. Scott, who died in that 
year. One of his books, ‘‘ Five Hundred Books for 
the Young,’ has gone through several editions. He 
left unfinished two.works, a ‘‘ History of England,’’ 
anda ‘‘ History of English Literature,’ adapted for 
use in schools and colleges. He wrote numerous 
articles for various publications. N. Y. Times. 

HENRI EUGENE PHILIPPE LOUIS D’ORLEANS, Duc 
D’AUMALE, Prince of the family of Orléans, died 
at his villa at Zucco, Sicily, May 8. He was born in 
Paris on January 16, 1822, and was the fourth son of 
King Louis Philippe and Queen Marie Amélic. He 


was the author of ‘‘ Les Zuaves,’’ ‘‘ Les Chasseurs 4 
Pied et les Nouvelles Armes a Feu,’’ ‘‘ Siege d’Ale- 
sia,’’ ‘‘ Les Institutions Militaire de la Franc,” and 
‘‘ Histoire des Princes de la Maison de Condé.” 

N. Y. Sun, 


Life’s Motto. 


I built within my heart a throne, 
And asked me who should rule thereon. 
Then came from out life’s busy mart 
Full many a claim to rule my heart. 
But passion ruled there lord supreme, 
Led men by sordid, selfish dream. 
‘*Nay,’’ said I: ‘‘ higher lord or none 
Shall fill the heart's all-hallowed throne.”’ 
Then spake from out my soul a voice: 
‘*Gaze but within and learn thy choice. 
All men share in Christ’s brotherhood : 
Thy aim should be to seek their good. 
Then place as lord upon thy throne 
Thy brother’s joy before thine own.”’ 
From ‘' Heart-Tones and Other Poems,” 
by D. O'Kelly Branden. 


Thoughts. 


Thoughts do not need the wings of words 
To fly to any goal. 

Like subtle lightnings, not like birds, 
They speed from soul to soul. 


Hide in your heart a bitter thought 
Still it has power to blight. 
Think Love, although you speak it not, 
It gives the world more light. 
From ‘‘ An Erring Woman's Love,” 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


From “The Window.” 


Birds’ love and birds’ song 
Flying here and there, 
Birds’ song and birds’ love, 
And you with gold for hair ! 
Birds’ song and birds’ love, 
Passing with the weather, 
Men’s song and men’s love, 
To love once and forever. 


Men’s love and bird’s love, 
And women’s love and men’s, 
And you may wren with a crown of gold, 
You my queen of the wrens! 
You the queen of the wrens— 
We'll be birds of a feather, 
I’ll be King of the Queen of the wrens, 
And all in a nest together. 
From ‘‘ A Charm of Birds.” 
Chosen and arranged by ose Porter. 
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News 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descrip- 
tions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Uy \ Reference 
“it . 
Ci i YM xeligion. 
History. 
V fi; \ AC Biography and Reminiscences. 


Travel and Description. 


CES) Guide Books. 
Science. 
Mechanical Science. 
Sociology. 
Currency. 
Political Science. 
Political Economy. 


REFERENCE, 


College Year-Book and Athletic Record for the Acade- 
mic Year, The. 1896-97. Compiled and edited by 
Edwin Emerson, Jr. 592 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.80 ; by mail, $1.92. 


Dictionary of Slang, Jargon and Cant, A. Embracing 
English, American and Anglo-Indian Slang. 
Pidgin English, Gypsies’, Jargon and other 
Irregular Phraseology. Compiled and edited by 
Albert Barrére and Charles G. Leland, M. A., 
Hon. F. R. S.L., author of ‘‘ The Breitmann 
Ballads,’’ etc. New edition. In two volumes. 
500, 414 pp. I2mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.33. 


The Dictionary of Slang, Jargon and Cant of which 

a limited edition was published to subscribers in 1889, 
is now issued to the publicin general with some 
alterations and corrections. A good many slang 
dictionaries have appeared at different times, notably 
those of Mr. John Camden Hotten and of Mr. J. S. 
Farmer. The latter, which has never been com- 
pleted, was a far more laborious work than the 
present one, and more liberal in quotations, both 
from classical and modern writers. The history of 
slang words as traced in their usage is well worth 
investigation ; but there is not very much of it in 
the present work. The collection, however, is on the 
whole accurate and well informed throughout, as 
might, indeed, he expected from its editors and from 
the list of contributors which is added to the present 
edition. The slang vocabulary changes much more 
rapidly than the literary, both by the appearance of 
new words and the change of old ones. The absence 
of ‘‘ pushful,’’ ‘‘ on his own,’’ and other words show 
us that the march of progress soon runs ahead of the 
lexicographer Mr. Leland, indeed, recognizes that 
quaint expressions in America ‘‘ increase at such a 
rate that one might easily compile from a very few 
newspapers an annual volume of new ones.’’ Still 
we have here a pretty complete and intelligent con- 
spectus of the slang of the present generation, in- 
cluding gypsies’ and thieves’ jargon, pidgin English, 
school and University catchwords, besides a large 
number of familiar and expressive Yankeeisms. 
London Times. 


Pearl English Dictionary, Atlas of the World, Gazetteer 
of the World and Book of General Information. 
With a portrait and maps. 32mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents; leather, go0 cents; by mail, 
96 cents. 


Well named in the sub-title ‘‘ Knowledge in a 
Nutshell.’’ A booklet three inches long by one tall 
and two wide, in which is condensed nearly every 
requisite for a traveler whose English is limited. 


Physiology. Educational. 

Hygiene Selections. 

Cook Books. Lectures and Addresses. 
Natural History. Essays. 

Useful and Fine Arts. Literature. 

Botany. Classics. 

Out-Door Studies. Music. 

Games and Sports. Drama. 

Geology. Fairy Tales and Folk Lore. 
Mythology. Poetry 

Physics. Boys mo Girls. 
Etiquette. Fiction. 


Statesman’s Year-Book, The. Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1897. 
Edited by J. Scott Keltie, with the assistance of 
I. P. A. Renwick, M. A., LL. B. Thirty-fourth 
annual publication. Revised after - official 
returns. 1167 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.70; by 
mail, $2.88. 

The annual appearance of the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year- 
Book ’’ is welcomed by all who have to deal much 
with statistics. For writers on the daily press the 

volume is invaluable. The journalist is called upon 

a. to furnish for thousands of readers reliable 

rmation on myriads of subjects, and one of his 
ont prominent books of reference is of necessity 
the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year-Book.’’ The work is especially 
trustworthy, as it is revised from official returns and 
contains the latest obtainable statistics and facts 
relating to all the States of the world. This year’s 

edition, the thirty-fourth annual issue, contains a 

valuable series of maps, illustrative of the political 

changes which have taken place during the sixty 
years of the Queen’s reign. The most remarkable 
changes are, of course, to be found in the maps of 

Africa and Australia. Africa in 1837 had been 

exp'ored and “‘ annexed ”’ only on the coast line, with 

the exception of Egypt and Cape Colony. Africa in 

1897 is now parcelled out and colored all over. The 

map of Australia for 1837 isa similar instance. It is 

a blank except for one or two little portions along the 

coast, while the 1897 map shows how the continent 

has been explored and surveyed and divided into 
colonies. Several statistical tables are also given 
exhibiting progress in various directions during the 
same period. In the body of the book many 
important changes and additions have been made,’ 
partly the result of political events during the past 
year, and partly the result of the acquisition of new 
material. To the ordinary newspaper reader and 
politician, as well as to the busy writer, the work is 
of great value. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Up-to-Date Cyclopedia, The. Supplementing all Other 
Cyclopedias. 12mo, $1.10 ; by mail, $1.26. 

The history of a month condensed into a volume 
and fully collated. Rendered enduring by excellent 
typography and substantial binding. The raw material 
for cyclopedias of the future and of immense value 
to hurried writers. 


RELIGION. 

Is Christianity True? Answers from History, the 
Monuments, the Bible, Nature, Experience, and 
Growth of Christianity. By Prof. W. Garden 
Blaikie, D. D., LL. D., Prof. A. H. Sayce, D. D., 
LL. D., Edwin W. Rice, D. D., Sir J. W. Dawson, 
F..R. a LL. D., and A. J. Gordon, D.D. 114 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 
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Unbelief in many forms is diffusing objections to 
historic Christianity, and the faith of not a few is 
undermined. This little book isa good antidote Its 
writers are specialists in various departments, and 
write of things which they have thoroughly mastered. 

Philadelphia Call. 
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Jesus Christ During His Ministry. By Edmond Stapfer. 
Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 265 pp. 
I2mo, go cents ; | y mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


Opzn Mystery. A Reading of the Mosaic Story. By 
A. D. T. Whitney, author of ‘‘ Friendly Letters 
to Girl Friends,” etc. 410 pp. 12mo, 99 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 


The present volume is an interpretation of the 
books of Moses, a moral commentary on the 
principal events recorded in the Pentateuch. It 
is a reverential study of transactions most of which 
are as mysterious as they are momentous, and 
many of which are supposed to have a symbolical 
significance, which the author seeks to explain. 
The book is not a valuable exegesis, but its 
sensible suggestions and pious reflections may tend 
to strengthen the faith of the believer and to weaken 
the scepticism of the unbeliever. Mrs. Whitney 
does not deal at all with scientific investigations, but 
is content in a simple way to catch the inner spiritual 
meaning of the divine word, just as, to use her own 
simile, a miner knowing little or nothing of the 
geological history of the earth’s crust is intent on 
delving into the earth, and following the veins of 
gold in search of treasure, without caring much how 
it came there. N. Y. Home Journal. 


Place of Death in Evolution, The. 
227 pp, with an appendix. 
mail, $1.00. 


By Newman Smyth. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by 


Dr. Smyth is a well-known writer on theological 
and ethical subjects. In the present volume he 
shows what a necessary part death bears in the 
process of evolution from lower forms to higher ; how, 
In conjunction with sex, it assists the selection of the 
fittest forms to survive, and why, in that perfected 
form which man is to wear in the future life, death 
will be unnecessary, and therefore unknown. The 
work is well reasoned ; its language is clear and 
beautiful, and it conveys much comfort to those who 
may be lost in perplexity over the apparent conflict 
between science and the Bible. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Principle of the Incarna‘ion, The. With special refer- 
ence to the Relation between Our Lord's Divine, 
Omniscience and His Human Consciousness. By 
H. C. Powell, M.A. 483 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$3.00 ; by mail, $3.20. 


Problem of Jesus, The. 
Revised and enlarged. 
by mail, 53 cents. 


By George Dana Boardman. 
62 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; 


An attempt to account for Jesus and to employ the 
knowledge so gained. A third edition of a very popular 
essay in religion. 


Prophecies of Jesus Christ, The. Relating to His Death, 
Resurrection, and Second Coming, and their 
Fulfilment. By Dr. Paul Schwartzkopff. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Neil Buchanan. 328 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.53. 

Fourth part of a work to be called ‘‘ The Revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ: Its Content, Range and 
Limits.’’ This the last part is published first, because 
it deals with present day questions in theology. 


News 


Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By Alfred Wiede- 
mann, Ph. D, author of *‘ Ancient Egyptian 
Doctrine of Immortality,’’ etc. With seventy- 
three ‘illustrations from the Monuments. 
324 pp. Indexed. S8vo., $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

As the author himself confesses in the introduction, 
the title of this book isa misnomer. It is open to us 
to speak of the religious ideas of the Egyptians, but 
not of an Egyptian religion. Again and again has 
the attempt been made to formulate the extant 
texts into a consistent system, and thus to credit 
the Egyptian veople with what never was theirs. 

Besides the impossibility of formulating any com- 

prehensive system at this time, there is that of 

deciding as to which was the oldest form of the 

Egyptian creed, and of demonstrating whether this 

was monotheistic, as, on general grounds, it has often 

been assumed, or whether, as others assert, it was 
based upon pantheism, polytheism, ancestor-worship, 
worship of vegetable or animal life and their repro- 
ductive powers, belief in the divine power of the 
sun, or other religious ideas. All these forms of 
belief are to be found more or less clearly represented 
in Egyptian religion, but, in Dr. Wiedemann’s 
opinion, it cannot be proved historically which are 
the earlier and which the later. Set forth side by 
side in single sentences or at length. they are all 
extant in the oldest of the longer religious texts 
which have come down to us, namely, the pyramid 
inscriptions of the fifth and sixth dynasties. As far 
as our knowledge of ancient Egypt has hitherto 
extended, research has determined nothing indis- 
putable as to the origins of the national religion, the 
form of goverpment, the writing, or the racial 
descent. On the contrary, the more material is made 
accessible and the more thoroughly it is studied, the 
more obscure do these questions of origin become. 
One theory is disproved after another without being 
supplanted by any demonstrable truth. In Egypt, 
as in other countries, history in the widest sense of 
the word knows nothing of its own beginnings. In 
the present state of our knowledge all that the 
science of religion can do as regards Egypt is to 
follow the same course once traversed by the 
Egyptians, but in the reverse direction. Where 
they combine we must isolate. By study of the texts 
we must seek to disentangle the intermingled 
doctrines, to sort out the separate pieces composing 
that motley mosaic presented by the Egyptian belief 
in higher powers. In this way, the author of this 
book has been able to obtain a series of separate and 
distinct doctrines, each of which comprises an 
independent sphere of thought; the combination, 
however, of these doctrines, though attempted by 
the Egyptians, could never be logical. N.Y. Sun. 


Religious Thought in England in the Nineteenth Century. 
By the Rev. John Hunt, D.D., author of ‘* Re- 
ligious Thought in England from the Reforma- 
tion to the End of the Last Century.’’ 399 pp- 
8vo, $2.60 ; by mail, $2.78. 

In his ‘‘ Religious Thought in England in the Nine- 
teenth Century ’’ Dr. John Hunt has shown the same 
spirit of research and effort at impartiality which 
distinguish his work on ‘‘Religious Thought in Eng- 
land from the Reformation to the Close of the Last 
Century.’’ He is careful not to obtrude his own 
opinions, which are apparently on the side of the 
Broad Church party, and his book consists mainly of 
brief analyses of the writings of various divines, 
so that it rather furnishes the materials fora history 
than is itself a history. The abstracts of a long series 
of Bampton Lectures form melancholy reading. In 
the early years of the century we find forgotten theo- 
logians maintaining, in spite of Paley’s warning, that 
the literal truth of the first chapter of Genesis 1s 4 
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fundamental doctrine of Christianity ; and down to 
quite recently the preacher too often defends as vital 
views now generally abandoned. Dr. Hunt devotes 
ample space to the opinions of Dr. Martineau and 
the Unitarians, but he is silent in regard to the ortho- 
dox Nonconformists, not even noticing the tendency 
they have exhibited of late years to abandon, or at 
least minimise the importance of dogma. 

London Atheneum. 


Should There be an Invitation? By Prof. Arthur Jones, 
D.D. 16 pp. 16mo, paper, 5 cents; by mail, 
7 cents. 
The pros and cons of the always vital question to 
Baptists of a free or a close communion with a view 
favorable to ‘ invitation.’’ 


HISTORY. 


Cicero and His Friends. A Study of Roman Society 
in the Time of Cesar. By Gaston Boissier. 
Translated, with an index and table of contents, 
by Adnah David Jones. 399 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.52. 

See review. 

French Court and Society. The Reign of Louis XVI 
and First Empire. By Catherine Charlotte, Lady 
Jackson, author of ‘*The Last of the Valois,’’ 
etc. In two volumes. With illustrations. Lady 
Jackson’s Works. 364, 398 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.60; by mail, $2.87. 

Again the tascinating records of Louis XVI and the 
First Empire. Readers will never tire of this exciting 
period, and books upon it never cease. These vol- 
umes are well printed and amply illustrated. 


French Revolution, The. A History. By Thomas 
Carlyle In three volumes. Vol. I. The Bas- 
tille. Vol. II. The Constitution. Vol. III. 
The Guillotine. Illustrated. The Centenary Edi- 
tion. 289, 308, 359 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.70; 
by mail, $3.04. 

A noteworthy edition of an English classic. The 
text is ushered in by an introduction from H. D. Traill, 
and the steel plates are reproduced with exquisite 
effect. In type, paper, binding the volumes are a 
choice product. 

History of Anti-Pedobaptism, A, From the Rise of Pedo- 
baptism to A. D. 1609. By Albert Henry New- 
man, D.D., LL.D. 414 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.80; 
by mail, $1.99. 

The work is an exhaustive one in scope and detail, 
and evinces, not only faithful study, but breadth 
of view and thoughtful consideration. The sub- 
jectis one fruitful of controversies, and not en- 
tirely easy of impartial discussion. But in its 
general aspects it is of strong interest to the student 
of ecclesiastical literature. Professor Newman has 
traced the development of the opposition to infant 
baptism through its varying forms, and has sought to 
afford explanation by historical reference of the 
causes in each case, Philadelphia Bulletin, 


History of Canada, A. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
493 pp. Indexed 8vo, $1.60; by mail, $1.81. 

A thoroughly complete and well considered piece 
of historical writing, not too greatly extended, but 
treating all matters of importance with satisfying 
fullness. About a third of the book is devoted to the 
period of the French domination, which ended, of 
course iin 1763. There is a full account of the settle- 
ment of the loyalists after our. Revolutionary war in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and Western Canada. The war of 1812 is somewhat 
curtly discussed, but several chapters are devoted to 
the political strife within the Canadas which ulti- 
mately culminated in rebellion. Rather less than a hun- 
dred pages are allotted to the history of the Dominion 
since the British North America Act went into force. 

N.Y. Sun. 
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Literary History of the Americau Revolution, 1763-1783, 
The. By Moses Coit Tyler. Volume I. 1763- 
1776. 521 pp. Svo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 

See review. 


Naples in the Nineties. A Sequel to Naples in 1888. 
By E. Neville-Rolfe, B. A., author of ‘‘ Pompeii 
Popular and Practical,’’ etc. With illustrations. 
322 pp. ‘Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 


People in search of a brightly written, unconven- 
tional holiday handbook to Naples, past and present, 
could scarcely do better than procure Mr. Neville- 
Rolfe’s fascinating volume. It describes with ample 
knowledge and enviable lucidity many phases of 
Neapolitan life which are apt to escape the attention 
of astranger in the streets of that beautiful city. 
The chapters on the legendary goddesses of Southern 
Italy and the buried cities of Campania are of excep- 
tional interest. Mr. Marston’s book is the expansion 
of a magazine article, and contains many additional 
facts and some additional arguments in support of his 
well-known views in regard to the national danger 
of starvation in the event of a great European war. 
The book is written with racy vigor, and the subject 
is one which is entitled to consideration. 

London Speaker. 


Renaissance in Italy. The Age of the Despots. By 
John Addington Symonds, author of ‘‘ Studies of 
the Greek Poets,’’ etc. New edition. With a 
portrait. 495 pp. 12mo, $2.40; by mail, $2.55. 

It is gratifying to find that a new edition has been 
found necessary of Mr. J. Addington Symonds’s fine 
work on the Renaissance, That there has been such 

a demand for the book is a healthy sign of the times, 

and speaks well for the literary taste of the present 

generation of book-buyers. A fine reproduction of a 

portrait of the author adorns the frontispiece. It is 

not necessary now to venture on any fresh criticism 
of a work which has stood the test of time. All we 
need say is that those who have not read the 

‘* Renaissance in Italy’? by Symonds cannot possess 

a true idea of the subject, for the author knew the 

‘‘age of the despots ’’ thoroughly, and had consulted 

all the Italian authorities that were worth consulting. 

He writes with brilliance and power, so that to read 

his works, whether it be this book, or his ‘‘ Studies 

of the Greek Poets,’’ or his ‘‘ Sketches in Italy and 

Greece,’’ it is an intellectual treat, and, to use a 

hackneyed expression, a liberal education in itself. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Dr. Nansen: The Man and His Work. By Frederick 
Dolman. With map and illustrations. 108 pp. 
I2mo, 40 cents ; by mail, 48 cents. 

Tells brieflv the story of Fridtjof Nansen’s early 
life in Norway, his crossing of Greenland, and his 


recent voyage in search of the North Pole. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


General Grant. By James Grant Wilson. Illustrated. 
Great Commanders Series. 390 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 

Life of Laura Keene, The. Actress, Artist, Manager 
and Scholar. Together with some interesting 
reminiscences of her daughters. By John Creahan. 
Illustrated. 254 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 

Mr. Creahan’s ‘“‘ Life of Laura Keene’’ isan un- 
conventional, but not ineffective, piece of biography. 
The reader sees on the instant that Mr. Creahan is 
not a professed or highly skilled bookmaker, and he 
cannot avoid some temporary fear that the project 
may fall into confusion. He is almost at once con- 
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fronted with newspaper clippings of a quarter of a 
century and more ago, which seem musty and mean- 
ingless and to deprive the work of originality. But 
this is a quite superficial view. It soon appears that 
Mr. Creahan, though he certainly indulges largely in 
quotation, has produced a book of decidedly original 
flavor, and that his newspaper clippings are neither 
musty nor unimportant if you start from the biog- 
rapher’s point of view—the value of the story, and 
the propriety of telling it. Of course, if you do not 
admit that, all this earnestness and attention to detail 
will go for nothing. We are convinced, however, 
that many students of the theatre will conclude that 
they go fora great deal. To put the case as we see 
it, Mr. Creahan had a well-defined purpose in view, 
and had mentally digested it well before he began to 
write and compile his book. He had determined 
first to give a running outline of the facts of Miss 
Keene’s life; then to go back and consider her in her 
various relations of comedian, theatrical manager, 
publisher, lecturer, etc.; then to make a further 
survey of her particular stage triumphs ; and, finally, 
to. add chapters regarding his subject’s family and 
religious life, with professional and other tributes to 
her memory, and certain points of interest in relation 
to her two daughters. This was Mr. Creahan’s idea 
of the best way of preparing this interesting life. 
Another writer might have made it a continuous 
story, but we are bound to take an author from his 
own view, and, so taking this writer, we find him 
consistent and not unimpressive. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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Reminiscences and Letters of Caroline C. Briggs. Edited 
by George S. Merriam. [Illustrated 445 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

The life of a helpful, religious spirit, told in simple 
but touching words by a practiced biographer. 


Story of Jane Austen’s Life, The. By Oscar Fay Adams, 
author of ‘‘ The Presumption of Sex,’’ etc. New 
Edition. Illustrated. 279pp. Indexed... 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Mr. Adams’ ‘‘ Story of Jane Austen’s Life’? may 
not tell us how it was that this parson’s daughter ina 
far-off Hants village, wrote books which made Scott 
despair that to him was vouchsafed only the ‘big 
bow-wow strain,’’ and which succeeding generations 
have agreed to place among the highest of literary 
creations from female hands. It is altogether impos- 
sible that the why and the wherefore of this mystery 
ever will be solved in Jane Austen's case any more 
than it has been solved in any other case of genius. 
Much as we may know of a great writer’s work, there 
must always remain at last a mystery unsolved—the 
mystery of genius. Jane Austen had not the highest 
literary gifts ; she had only highest literary gifts of a 
certain kind. That kind, if not rare in the world, is 
rare in the form of perfection, and 1t was in this form 
that Jane Austen had it. In her own field she has 
never been equaled. She stands alone and alone she 
will stand. To present the female character in its 
finest aspects has ever been the despair of men, and, 
if not as often the despair of women, again and again 
have women failed in attempts to presentit. Jane 
Austen had the surest grasp and the truest touch in 
these matters, and if her Elizabeth Bennet be not the 
finest creation of this sort in all fiction, where shall 
we find its equal? The value of Mr. Adams’ book 
lies in the intimate knowledge it gives of Jane Aus- 
ten’s life as revealed in a study of her environment. 
Mr. Adams has made visits to the scenes most closely 
associated with her, and thus affords us light on her 
life which the other biographers have not given. The 
book, moreover, in this new edition is adorned with 
illustrations which are as interesting as they are 
unfamiliar. N. Y. Times. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


In Joyful Russia. By John A. Logan, Jr. With many 
illustrations in colors and black-and-white. 275 pp. 
12mo, $2.60 ; by mail, $2.78. 

See review. 


Letters from the Scenes of the Recent Miassacres in 
Armenia. By J. Rendel Harris and Helen B. 
Harris. With map and other illustrations. 
254 pp. I2mo, gocents; by mail, $1.03. 

Hitherto the books we have seen about Armenia 
have been for the most part the hasty compilation of 
newspaper special correspondents. In the volume 
before us we have a series of well-considered letters 
written by Mr. and Mrs. Rendel Harris, from Armenia, 

during their stay in that country. On March 25, 1896, 

they arrived in Constantinople, and after a short stay 

proceeded by way of Smyrna to Alexandretta, where 
they landed in the middle of April. From Alexan- 
dretta they started on their journey through Armenia, 
traversing Killis, Aintab, Biredjik. Aurfa, Severek, 

Diarbekir, Mardin, back through Diarbekir to Har- 

poot, Malatia, Arabkir, Egin, Sivas, Tokat, Amasia, 

Marsovan and Samsoon, whence they took a steamer 

across the Black Sea to Europe. They arrived at 

Samsoon on November twenty-first, having thus spent 

over seven months in the country. Their impres 

sions are therefore much more correct and reliable 
than those of the correspondents who looked upon 
the ccuntry and rushed off again to write columns, 
often about things they had not seen, but which had 
been described to them at second hand. Mr. and 

Mrs. Harris were at many of the towns above men- 

tioned within a short time efter the massacres had 

taken place, and, at great personal danger, looked 
into matters for themselves. On some occasions the 
authorities interfered with them because they were 
taking photographs, and once their servant was seized 
and clapped into prison. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia, By Fanny Bullock 
Workman, and William Hunter Workman, authors 
of ‘‘ Algerian Memories.’’ Illustrated. 242 pp. 
12mo, $1.50 by mail, $1.64. 

See review. 


Sunshine Trip, A. Glimpses of the Orient. Extracts 
from Letters Written by Margaret Bottome. 
With a portrait. 215 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 

A conversational and intimate narrative of a trip 
taken by a busy author whose pen is in the service 
of her fellow-women. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 
An Illustrated Handbook for the 
By Charles Eyre Pascoe. The 
250 pp. 16mo, paper, 


London of To-day. 
Season, 1897. 
thirteenth yearly edition. 
$1 10; by mail, $1.18. 


SCIENCE, 


Milk and iis Products, A Treatise upon the Nature and 
Qualities of Dairy Milk and the Manufacture of 
Butter and Cheese. By Henry H. Wing. Illus- 
trated. 280 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. ; 

The village resident who keeps one or two cows 1n 
order that his family may be supplied with pure milk 
and real cream ; the general farmer with a small herd 
from which he derives a small profit or fails to derive 
any at all, according to the wisdom or lack of it he 
shows in. the treatment of the animals and their 
product ; the dairy farmer on a large scale, to whom 
correct methods are essential—all will be interested in 
this book. Of the hundreds of questions that have been 
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asked the agricultural department of 7he 7ribune in 
the last few years about theselection and care of cows, 
the treatment of milk, its preparation for the market, 
of its conversion into cheese and butter, there is 
scarcely one—outside of those to be answered by a 
veterinary surgeon—to which an adequate reply can- 
not be found in this book. It gives more information 
than its title promises ; for its instruction begins with 
the cow. It tells how the milk is secreted, what are 
signs of a good milk producer and how to feed and 
treat the animal so as to effect the best results in the 
quantity and quality of the product. Then follow 
chapters on the composition of milk, the various 
methods and instruments by which it may be tested, 
and the ferments and fermentations of milk and how 
they may be controlled. The preparation of milk for 
the market and its delivery to the customers are 
treated in detail. In the chapter on separation of 
cream all the methods in use are described in such a 
way as to give the reader good reasons for forming a 
definite opinion as tothe one it would be best for him to 
adopt. Three chapters are devoted to butter-making, 
beginning with the ripening of the cream and descrit- 
ing the different ways in which the cream is churned 
and the butter is finished and marketed. The instruc- 
tion given concerning milk for cheese aud cheese- 
making is greatly needed by a vast majority of our 
makers of so-called cheese, both on the farm and in 
the factory ; for good, well-ripened cheese is by far 
too scarce in most parts of the country. 

Hartford Post. 


Pioneers of Evolution from Thales to Huxley. With an 
intermediate chapter on the Causes of Arrest of 
the Movement. By Edward Clodd, author of 
‘““The Childhood of the World,’’ etc. With 
portraits. 274 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


We are always glad to meet Mr. Edward Clodd. 
He is never dull; he is always well informed, and 
he says what he has tosay with clearness and incision. 
He has, in his ‘‘ Pioneers of Evolution from Thales 
to Huxley,’’ done a much-needed service. Miscon- 
ception as to the real meaning of evolution, as to 
the origin of the doctrine, as to the attitude of the 
various distinguished men associated with the subject 
and the part each played in carrying it to its present 
stage, are prevalent not only among ‘‘ general read- 
ers,’”? but even. among scientific men themselves. 
Mr. Clodd, as others have done before him, professes 
to find the germs of .the modern doctrine of evolution 
in ancient Greek and Roman writers, from Thales to 
Lucretius. It may be that, so faras the scanty knowl- 
edge of these times and the embryonic condition of 
scientific investigation permitted, some of the philoso- 
phers and poets referred to by Mr. Clodd in the first 
part of his book had really got hold of the far end 
of the string that has led us moderns to penetrate 
some little distance into the maze of the Kosmos. 
But it is to be feared that to reach such.a conclusion 
one must read a great deal into the words used by 
these earliest. pioneers that would have astonished 
those writers. Between. these palo-scientists. and 
modern evolutionists Mr. Clodd interposes a-glacial 
epoch in the shape of Christianity, which he main- 
tains froze every attempt that was made to resume 
and carry on the work of the ancients. This part of 
Mr. Clodd’s book is written with a frankness that 
willshock many. Hetreats the origin of Christianity, 
its spread, and its domination with as little sentiment 
and restraint as he would the genealogy and _ habits 
of a weed. With much that Mr. Clodd says in this 
part of his book many even of those who believe in 
the Divine origin of Christianity will agree. But 
there are surely other ways of dealing with the sub- 
ject even from the scientific point of view. 

London 7imes. 
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MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Gas Engine, How to Make and Use It, The. By B. P. 
Warwick. Illustrated. 71 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 
A well-condensed manual on an important factor in 
contemporary invention and mechanics. 


Railway Builder, The. A Handbook for Estimating 
the Cost of American Railway Construction and 
Equipment. By William Jasper Nicolls, M. Am. 
Soc. C. E., author of ‘‘ The Story of American 
Coals,’’ etc. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated. 283pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.80; by 
mail, $1.88. 

This is a fifth edition, revised and enlarged, of a 
standard work. It is a handbook for estimating the 
cost of American railway construction and equipment, 
surprisingly complete on every point that can be 
raised in those important matters. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


King, the Knave, and the Donkey, The. By Pythias 
Damon. Denison’s Series. 120 pp. I2mo, paper, 
20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

‘The King, the Knave and the Donkey”’ deals 
with social problems in Bibiical parable style. The 
author, Pythias Damon, traces the origin of classes, 
and the rule of the schemer over the great mass of 
toilers, in meagre flash-lights which frequently leave 
false impressions. He sums up his grotesque work 
with the conclusion that ‘‘ the donkey ’’ by which he 
means the toiling masses, who try to lighten their 
own burdens, ‘‘ needs to think more and bray less.’’ 
He is right, but he fails to givea formula for inducing 
the masses to think. Philadelphia Press. 


Socialism and Catholicism. From the Italian of Count 
Edward Soderini. By ‘Richard Jenery-Shee. 
With a preface by Cardinal Vaughan. 343 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Twenty chapters are devoted to an analysis 
of the social problems of the age, and to an ex- 
amination of the proposals of Socialism. A sketch 
of the development of collectivist doctrines, written 
in a somewhat florid and polemic style, leads up toa 
critical examination of the central economic doctrines 
of Lassalle and Marx. The lines of the Encyclical 
concerning labor ave closely followed, and the entire 
book may be regarded as at once a commentary upon 
and aeulogy of the papal treatment of the subject. 
This fact alone would give great significance and 
value to the work. Eight chapters are devoted to 
‘* Remedies.’’ The rich are called upon to regulate 
their expenditures according to the laws of social 
health. The state, within carefully-guarded limits, 
may be employed to further the interests of the 
working classes, as in the matter of protecting factory 
children and securing a legal day of rest. Associa- 
tions of employers and employés may promote peace 
and welfare by means of boards of conciliation. 
Co-operation, in its many forms, will give to wage- 
earners a method’of:improving their lot. 

The Dial. 


CURRENCY. 


Banking Systems of the World. An impartial state- 
ment of the conditions of note issue by banks in 
all nations and the workings of the systems. Also 
Postal Savings Banks, detailing the systems in 
those nations where they exist. By William 
Matthews Handy. 192 pp. Indexed. t12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

The chief points of merit of the book are, that it 
is accurate, and, second, that it is up-to-date—two 
essentials in a work of that sort if it is to be of any real 
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value to the owner. Mr. Handy’s manual is, per- 
haps, the most inclusive of the kind ever compiied. 
It tells about everything worth knowing concerning 
the monetary systems of all nations, in addition toa 
great variety of other information of a correlative 
nature, which would otherwise be accessible only by 
those possessing an amplelibrary. Separate chapters 
on the postal savings banks and currency reforms 
will commend themselves as being especially 
pertinent in view of the important financial problems 
which Congress will soon be called upon to consider, 

Ph iladelph ta Bulletin. 


FOLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Our Commerce, in War; and How to Pro’ect It. By 
the author of ‘‘Our Next War, in Its Commer- 
cial Aspect,’’ with some account of the Pre- 
miums paid at ‘‘ Lloyd’s’’ from 1805 to 1816. 
132 pp. I2mo, $1.12; by mail, $1.22. 

The whole question of the protection of British 
maritime commerce in war is undoubtedly a very 
serious one, and one which is beset with many diffi- 
culties and perplexities. But the rather quixotic 
meéthod proposed by Mr. J. T. Danson for dealing 
with it hardly seems calculated to remove the many 
difficulties and perplexities which surround it. 
Mr. Danson points out that just before the declaration 
of war with Russia in 1854, an Order in Council was 
issued by the British Government whereby Great 
Britain waived her maritime rights as previously 
enforced, and declared that enemies’ goods should be 
carried in neutral bottoms without liability to cap- 
ture. This was, of course, the surrender, gua the 
war then pending, of a principle for which this coun- 
try had stoutly contended during the wars of the last 
century. By the well-known Declaration of Paris 
the doctrine that ‘‘ the neutral flag covers enemy’s 
goods, with the exception of contraband of war,’’ 
was accepted asa principle by the Powers signatory 
to the Treaty of Paris. But this doctrine, together 
with the others formulated and accepted by the same 
Declaration, was expressly stated not to be binding 
‘* except between those Powers who have acceded, or 
shall accede, to it.’? When the Government of the 
United States was invited to accede to the Declara- 
tion it declined to doso on the ground that it could 
not accept the principle that ‘‘ privateering is and 
remains abolished.’’ But the Government of the 
United States expressed its willingness to accede to a 
modified form of the Declaration if all private 
property at sea should be exempted from capture. 
So stands the matter at present. The alternative 
suggestion of the United States was allowed to drop, 
and the Declaration of Paris remained binding only 
on the Powers originally signatory to it and on those 
which have subsequently acceded to it. How far the 
refusal of the United States to accede to it, taken in 
connection with the uncertainty and ambiguity of the 
phrase ‘‘contraband of war,’’ has rendered the 
Declaration itself invalid for many, if not for all, 
practical purposes, is a question which can only be 
settled by the experience of war between two great 
naval Powers, one of which is bound by the Declara- 
tion while the other is not. Mr. Danson insists, 
reasonably enough, on the difficulties of the present 
situation, and strives earnestly, though not very suc- 
cessfully, to devise a remedy for them. 

London Times. 


Street Railway System of Philadelphia; Its History and 
Present Condition, The. By Frederic W. Speirs, 
Ph. D. Fifteenth series. III, IV, V. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. Edited by Herbert B. Adams. 
129 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


A valuable record of a subject not hitherto investi- 
gated in a systematic manner. Much suggestion may 
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be gleaned by civic bodies and officers from this 
excellent compilation. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Saloon Question in Chicago, The. By John E. George, 
Ph. B. Economic Studies. 110 pp. 12mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

An early essay in an untrodden field. The applica- 
tion of statistical science to the consumption of 
liquor in the great cities must prove of great benefit 
to those dealing with the subject from the sanitary 
standpoint. ; 


Systematic Giving. A Working Plan. By Rev. James 
W. Riddle. 11 pp. 16mo, paper, 5 cents; by 
mail, 7 cents. 

A description of a tithing plan of charity which, 
while in accordance with Biblical precept, seems to 
have a practical value. 


War, Famine and Our Food Supply. By R. B. Marston. 
Illustrated. 215 pp., with an appendix. 12mo, 
80 cents ; by mail, go cents. 


To the Nineteenth Century for February last year, 
Mr. Marston contributed an article on ‘‘ Commissariat 
Stores in War Time ’’ in which he urged the import- 
ance of collecting a sufficient storage of corn, in pre- 
paration for any possible outbreak of war between 
England and the chief corn-producing countries of 
the world. The article excited considerable attention 
and some little controversy, and Mr. Marston, in the 
present volume, deals with the same subject in more 
detail, and at greater length. He argues that in case 
of our being at war with America or Russia, seven- 
teen out of the twenty-five million quarters of wheat 
forming our yearly import would not be forthcom- 
ing, and that we should, to this extent, be at the 
mercy of our enemies. Asa preventive against such 
a state of things, he proposes that the Government 
should purchase twenty-five million quarters of corn 
for storage purposes, and keep this amount always 
available in case of necessity. There can be no doubt 
of the force of Mr. Marston’s contention, and the 
only argument against it is the improbability of our 
being at war simultaneously with Russia and America. 
Still, such a condition of affairs is by no means im- 
possible, and in view of such a contingency, Mr. 
Marston’s proposal deserves the careful attention of 
the authorities concerned. We need now only say 
that he develops his argument with much skill, and 
that his book is full of useful and important informa- 
tion. It is illustrated with drawings of the suggested 
national granaries, and the diagram showing our com- 
parative food imports from foreign countries and 
from our colonies makes a very striking and sugges- 
tive frontispiece. London Bookseller. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Diseases of the Human Foot. By Prof. Alexander Clark. 
62 pp., with Glossary. 12mo, $2.00; by ail, 
$2.06. 

An elementary work of rather obvious character, 
giving individual experience. 


HYGIENE. 


Food and Its Functions. A Text-Book for Students of 
Cookery. By lames Knight, M.A., B. Sc., F.C. 
S., F.G.S Illustrated. 282 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

The first part of this little manual consists of an 
elementary treatise upon physiology, which, on the 
theory that it is an advantage to cooks to know about 
the circulation of the blood and the use of the lungs, 
is well adapted to secure that knowledge. Our own 
view is that the introduction of physiology, cheimuis- 
try, and so forth, into cookery schools tends to turn 
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out scholars more adapted and more anxious to be 
teachers than to be cooks. The second part of the 
book is a useful account of the various foods, wines, 
non-alcoholic beverages, and so forth. 

London Saturday Review. 


Nursery Problems. Edited by Dr. Leroy M. Yale, 
Medical Editor of Babyhood. New and enlarged 
edition. 345 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 8ocents; by 
mail, 91 cents. 


Valuable hints for mothers, founded on actual en- 
quiries made to the author, which have been worked 
out with discrimination and judgment. 


COOK BOOKS. 


New Salads. For Dinners, Luncheons, Suppers and 
Receptions. With a group of Odd Salads and 
some Ceylon Salads. By Mrs. S. T. Rorer, author 
of ‘‘ Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book,’’ etc. 63 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

A pocketable volume, dressed in salad green, giving 
about a hundred and fifty receipts for salad. An in- 
valuable aid by which to coldly furnish forth a meal. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Bird-Life. A Guide to the Study of Our Common 
Birds. By Frank M. Chapman, author of ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Birds of Eastern North America,’’ etc. 
With seventy-five full-page plates and numerous 
text drawings. By Ernest Seton Thompson, 
author of ‘‘Art Anatomy of Animals,’’ ete. 
269 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

This book is designed for the use of those who 
would become familiar with our common birds in 
their haunts, learn of their migrations and how they 
are performed ; their nests and the causes which in- 
fluence their construction ; the significance of birds’ 
colors ; the forms and uses of their wings, tails, feet, 
and bills; and the relation between their structure 

and habits. As an aid to the identification of the liv- 

ing bird in the field, a simple key, based on their 

more striking colors and characteristic habits, is given. 
From the Publisher's Notice. 


Handbook of the Sparrows, Finches, etc., of New England 
By C. J. Maynard. Illustrated. tg pp. and an 
index. 16mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.43. 

The careful and useful records of a bird-lover, with 
illustrations in color lithographs made under the 
direction of the author. 


Mosquitoes, Gnats, Craneflies, Midges and Flies of the 
orthern States. By Edward Knobel. Illustrated. 
64 pp. 18mo, oblong paper, 50 cents; by mail, 

56 cents. 

This book will be of real service to the entomolo- 
gist. In its sixty-four pages is condensed a large 
amount of scientific information about the structure 
of the various members of the order Diptera, of 
which no less than 10,000 specimens probably exist in 
this country. A multitude of cuts illustrate and ex- 
plain the text. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Life’s Comedy. First Series. Illustrated. Quarto, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.33. 

This handsome book gathers into one volume the 
principal pictures in four quarterly issues of life. 
The volume is divided into four chapters—The 
American Girl, Sweethearts and Lovers, The Ameri- 
can Family, and Our Bachelors. Among the artists 
represented are C. D. Gibson, A. B. Wentzcll, and 
A. D. Blashfield. It is a good venture of its kind. 

Philadelphia Telegrapn. 
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BOTANY. 


Flowers of Field, Hill,and Swamp. By Caroline A. 
Creevey, author of ‘‘Recreations in Botany.’’ 
Illustrated by Benjamin Lander. 564 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.11. 


See review. 


Plant World, The. Its Romances and Realities. A 
Reading-Book of Botany. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Vincent, M. A., author of ‘‘ Actual 
Africa,’’ etc. Illustrated. Appletons’ Home 
Reading Books. 228 pp. I2mo, 54 cents; by 
mail, 64 cents. 


See review. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES. 


Lawns and Gardens. How to Plant and Beautify the 
Home Lot, the Pleasure Ground and Garden. 
By N. Jonsson-Rose. With numerous plans and 
illustrations by the author. 414 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto, $2.60; by mail, $2.90. 

This work, which is profusely illustrated with plans 
and drawings by the author, gives much practical in- 
formation on such subjects as the principles and 
practice of laudscape art and the selection of the best 
hardy ornamental plants for the temperate zone of 
North America, with a full description of those most 
suitable, and chapters on planning, grading, the lay- 
ing out of walks, drives, and so forth. N. Y. Sun. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 


Practical Training for Athletics, Health, and Pleasure. 
By Randolph Faries, A. M., M.D. With illustra- 
tions. Outing Library of Sport. 306 pp. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

A useful book by the Director of Physical E:luca- 
tion in the University of Pennsylvania. [Illustrated 
by original photographs. 

X. Y. Z. of Whist, The. (Sequel to A. B.C.) Com- 
piled by Emima D. Andrews. 25 pp. 32mo, 25 
cents ; by mail, 27 cents. 

The axioms of an expert at whist, who is one of the 
committee of five of the Woman’s First Whist Con- 
gress. 


GEOLOGY. 


Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, The. By Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, F. R.S. With seven maps and nu- 
merous illustrations. In two volumes. 477, 492 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $10.13; by mail, $10.74. 

See review. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Science of Speech, The. By Alexander Melville Bell. 
56 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 50 cents: by mail, 56 
cents. 

A system which is well termed ‘‘a species of short- 
hand for the mechanism of utterance.’’ The author 
has had wide experience in teaching and has pro- 
duced a useful little volume. 


Suggestions for Dressmakers, Second edition. 87 pp. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 
A text-book on a subject hitherto taught only by 
direct instruction. 


ETIQUETTE. 


Manners for Men. By Mrs. Humphry. (‘‘ Madge’”’ of 
Truth). 160 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 
cents. 

To be a well-mannered man, one would think, 
comes by nature, but Mrs. Humphry, better known 
as ‘* Madge ”’ of 77 uth, thinks otherwise. In ‘‘ Man- 
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ners for Men”’ she reveals all the mysteries of polite 
society to the aspirant for social distinction, and we 
do not doubt that to the young men of the Birkbeck 
and the Polytechnic her instructions will be of the 
utmost value. ‘‘ There are thousands of young men 
in London alone at this very moment,’’ says Mrs. 
Humphry, ‘‘ who are longing to acquire the ease 
and aplomé of good society.’? No doubt there are, 
just as there are millions of moths consumed by a 
fiery desire for a star; but whether reading Mrs. 
Humphry’s book will facilitate the realization of 
their aspirations is more doubtful. Good manners 
come by frequenting good society, and cannot be 
assumed ready made, The thousand and one little 
nuances of conduct which constitute them must be 
automatic; if they are not, they hecome merely fussy 
and pretentious. Nevertheless, Mrs. Humphry has 
performed the task she has set herself as well as it 
can be done, and her remarks are always in most ex- 
cellent taste, as well as astonishingly complete. There 
are very few precepts of the absolutely superfluous 
kind, such as abound in ordinary books on etiquette, 
though the individual who needs to be told to masti- 
cate with his mouth closed, not to scrape his knife 
against his plate at table, not to tread on the other 
passengers’ feet in an omnibus, and not to push 
ladies away from the door of a railway carriage when 
there is a rush for the train, is scarcely one whose 
manners will ever make him a man, even if he could 
be got to read Mrs. Humphry’s book. Certainly 
the world would be a very much pleasanter place to 
live in if all men did read and practice her admirable 
precepts. London Saturday Review. 
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SELECTIONS. 


Re-Open Sesame. Rhymed Acrostics answering Bella- 
my’s ‘* Second Century,’’ and involving in each 
answer a new Charade. By Harlan H. Ballard. 
16mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 81 cents. 


Mr. Ballard is right in his assumption that an added 
interest is imparted by giving to his reader something 
more than a mere catalogue of answers, and he has, 
with no little ingenuity, woven an original charade in 
each answer, making these charades in the form of 
acrostics, whose initial letters furnish the answer to 
the corresponding charades in Mr, Bellamy’s book. 
The complexities herein involved will prove a stimu- 
lus to those who delight in having their curiosity 
piqued, and the volume itself is a pretty piece of book 
making. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


In This Present World. By George Hodges, author of 
‘“‘The Heresy of Cain,’’ etc. 223 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Contents: The ground of Christian certainty ; With 
open eyes; The busy day; The common task ; St. 
John the prophet; Ministers of Christ ; Fraternal re- 
es pede Simon Petertwice ; The interpretative value 
of obedience; Toward Tarshish ; The simplicity of 
the risen Christ; The sacrament of remembrance ; 
What Jesus said of Himself; At the wedding feast; 
Joining the church ; the perdition of the respectable ; 
In the time of tribulation ; St. Ananias ; Social right- 
eousness ; The closed door. The Author is Dean of 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. Delivered in Nor- 
wich Cathedral. With preface by the Dean of 
Norwich. 502 pp. 1I2mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.88. 

These lectures represent one phase of work which 
the modern spirit expects the cathedrals of the 

Church of England to undertake and to accomplish. 

Among the contributors to the volume are Dean Far- 

rar, Canon Meyrick, Archdeacon Sinclair, the Rev. F. 


News 


H. Chase, D.D., the Rev. W. Ince, D.D., Bishop 
Barry, the Rev. T. W. Drury, and the Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule, D,D. Clergymen and teachers will find it a 
helpful volume. Its utility would have been materi- 
ally increased, however, had an index been added. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. With Elucida- 
tions. In four volumes. Volume II. Illustrated. 
The Centenary Edition. 376 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

A distinctly beautiful and enduring edition which 
should win readers for this somewhat neglected work 
of a great author. 


Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New England, 
With special reference to Congregationalists, 
Lectures delivered on the Carew Foundation be- 
fore Hartford Theological Seminary in 1896. By 
George Leon Walker, D. D. 208 pp. inbound. 
I2mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 

Lectures delivered on the Carew Foundation before 

Hartford Theological Seminary in 1896. Filling a 


gap left by other historians of the New England 
Church. 


ESSAYS. 


Christianity and Property. An Interpretation. By 
Albert E Waffle, author of ‘‘ The Lord’s Day,” 
etc. 106pp. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

The purpose of this essay is to state and interpret 
the teachings of the Scriptures on the subject of pro- 
perty. Mr. Waffle has not taken human testimony 
or argument on economics into the case in any man- 
ner; that is to say, except his own. He gives his 
own views very positively. Phtladelphia Telegraph. 


How to Tell a Story ; and Other Essays. By Mark Twain. 
233 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

This contains, under the title of ‘‘ How to Tell a 
Story—and Other Essays,’’ a number of papers re- 
printed from the North American Review and other 
magazines, together with ‘‘ A Little Note to M. Paul 
Bourget,’’ which is now, forthe first time, published 
in this country. In the longest of the essays ‘In 
Defence of Harriet Shelley,’’ Professor Dowden is 
severely criticised for having, in his ‘‘ Life of Shelley,”’ 
attacked the memory of the poet’s unhappy wife. 
Shelley’s connection with Cornelia Turner, and his 
life in the Bracknell ‘‘ Paradise,’’ his association with 
the Godwins and desertion of his wife and child, are 
discussed in the light of fairness and common sense, 
while the insinuation of the existence of any im- 
proper relation between Hogg and Harriet Shelley 
is scouted as cruel and unjustifiable. The whole 
story is one of the saddest in history, with its ex- 
posure of the spectacle of a noble nature temporarily 
debased and defiled, and no one felt much sympathy 
with Professor Dowden when, even with the purpose 
of trying torehabilitate Shelley, he added to the un- 
pleasantness of the matter by befouling the memory 
of a woman against whom there has been adduced 
no particle of proof. In ‘‘The Private History of 
the Jumping Frog’’ we learn that the incident on 
which is based that funniest of all Mark Twain’s 
funny stories actually occurred in Calaveras county 
in the spring of ’49; whereas, as Professor Van Dyke 
pointed out, there is a story describing an incident 
precisely similar in the works of a Greek author who 
wrote two thousand years ago, and an English trans- 
lation thereof appears in Sidgwick’s ‘‘Greek Prose 
Composition,’’ under the title of ‘‘ The Athenian and 
the Frog.’’ This is an extraordinary and undoubted 
case in which history has repeated itselfand gives usa 
good story that is ‘‘ both old and new, for it was original 
when it happened two thousand years ago, and it was 
again original when it happened in California in our own 
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time.’’ A year or two after the story appeared in book 
form it was translated into French by Mme. Blanc and 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes. In the 
course of his paper the author gives us yet another 
version, retranslated from that of Mme. Blanc, in 
which it is almost as funny as when told by ‘‘ Ole Jim 
Smiley’ in the original. N.- ¥. Sus. 


Marriage Questions in Modern Fiction, and Other Essays 
on Kindred Subjects. By Elizabeth Rachel Chap- 
man, author of ‘‘A Little Child’s Wreath,’’ etc. 
230 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

We fully admit the seriousness of some of the 
questions dealt with by Miss Chapman, and we have 
little fault to find with the taste with which she han- 
dles them. It is a little difficult, however, not to 
smile, or even to laugh outright, at the extreme 
seriousness with which Miss Chapman takes her sex 
and its wrongs in such an essay as that on ‘‘ The Dis- 
paragement of Women in Literature’? and at the 
seva indignatio with which she trounces not only the 
author of ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’’ but Pope, 
Byron, Moore, and even the author of ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,’’ a book ‘‘disfigured throughout,’’ says Miss 
Chapman, ‘‘ by what I can only call an incessant ser- 
ies of back-handed blows aimed at women.’’ It does 
not seem to occur to Miss Chapman that one of the 
causes of the ‘‘ disparagement’’ she speaks of may 
be the way in which writers like herself represent the 


whole sex as a self-conscious entity, antagonistic to 
man. London Times. 


Outspoken Essays on Social Subjects. By Ernest Belfort 
Bax, author of ‘‘The Religion of Socialism,’’ 


etc. 173 pp I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


There are a dozen essays in this volume by Mr. 
Belfort Bax, and that they are really outspoken is ap- 

arent in the first few lines of the first essay, which 
1s entitled ‘‘ From Phallicism to Purism.’’ The author 
writes forcibly, and his arguments are for the most 
partsound. Hecallsaspade a spade when dealing 
with sex problems. Among English-speaking nations 
people are taught from childhood to regard it as im- 
proper and indecent to mention certain physical 
functions which among Continental people are spoken 
of without any sense of false modesty. The great 
fault of the age is that we are now too “‘nice.’’ We 
must not talk so openly as our ancestors of the last 
century talked, although we may a in the papers 
ali the nasty details of divorce court proceedings or 
the revolting accounts of certain police court cases. 
We may discuss sex problems in drawing-rooms, but 
we must be careful to employ euphemism and cir- 
cumlocution, and never mention certain subjects by 
name. Such is the burden of part of the author’s 
song. The titles of some of the essays are in them- 
selves eloquent: ‘‘The Everlasting Female,’ ‘‘ The 
Futility of Holiness,’’ ‘‘ The Rule of the Small Middle 
Class,’’ ‘‘ Luxury, Ease, and Vice,’’ and ‘‘ The National 
History of the Nonconformist Conscience.’’ The vol- 


ume is decidedly worth reading. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERATURE. 


Conservative Principle in Our Literature, The. By Wil- 
liam R. Williams, D. D. Witha portrait. New 
edition. 91 pp. I2mo, 45 cents;*by mail, 53 
cents. 

An address delivered more than fifty years ago by 
the Rev. W. R. Williams, then a. young New York 
pastor, before the Literary Societies of the Hamilton 
Literary and Theological Institution. Originally in- 
tended only as a presentation to young students of 
some of the perils of the day which would be pecu- 
liarly apt to be met by them in their work, the ad- 
dress obtained on its first publication such wide 
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currency and popularity that it went through several 
editions. The lesson the address carries seems so 
appropriate to the perilsof the present day that it is 
reprinted. Publishers’ Weekly. 


History of American Literature During the Colonial 
Time, A. By Moses Coit Tyler. In two volumes. 
Volume I, 1607-1676. Volume II, 1676-1765. 
292, 330 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
#4.13. 

Dealing with work by early authors who produced 
actual literature. A thorough survey from a trained 
pen. Revised from the earlier edition. 


History of Ancient Greek Literature, A. By Gilbert 
Murray, M. A. Short Histories of the Literatures 
of the World. Vol. I. Edited by Edmund 
Gosse. 420 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

See review. 


Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contribution to the 
History of English Poetry. By Edmund Gosse. 
350 pp. Indexed. New edition, revised with 
additions. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This book was recognized asa solid contribution to 
English literary history when it appeared fourteen 
years ago; and, though in the interval there has been 
a notable revival of interest in some, at any rate, of 
the writers with whom Mr. Gosse deals, there is yet 
plenty of room for these scholarly and enlightening 
essays on Thomas Lodge, Webster, author of ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Malfi ; Herrick ;’’ Crashaw, whose ‘‘ sweet, 
inebriated ecstasy ’’ made his poems on sacred sub- 
jects ‘‘ steps for happy souls to climb heaven by,”’ 
as his earliest and anonymous editor enthusiastically 
wrote; Abraham Cowley, the well-nigh forgotten 
lyrist whose fame once outshone Milton’s in contem- 
porary judgment; the ‘‘ matchless Orinda,’’ one of 
the earliest literary ancestors of the large class of 
modern women of letters, and perhaps the first Eng- 
lish representative of those who have ‘“ cultivated 
sentiment on a little verse’’ and formed mutual ad- 
miration societies to the amusement of the world at 
large ; and others of the rank and file of the authors 
of the period who ought not to be wholly neglected, 
even if their stature cannot compare with that of the 
giants of the age. Equipped with full knowledge, 
sound critical instinct, and an interesting, easy style, 
Mr. Gosse appeals to the student and the general 
reader alike, and it is a gratifying reflection that in 
those days of hasty book-making and noisy advocacy 
so genuine a piece of work should, after an interval 
that in the life of a book must now be counted fairly 
long, still be in steady demand. London Times. 








































CLASSICS. 

Iliad of Homer, The. Translated into English blank 
verse by William Cullen Bryant, Two volumes in 
one, 355 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.16, 

Bryant’s ‘‘ Iliad’’ is a rarely good basis fora text- 
book, and it is wise that teachers should employ this 
great classic. 













MUSIC. 


Music Talks With Children. 
174 pp, with an appendix 
$1.25. 

Suggestions for teaching music by the easy methods 
of couversation and example. 


Popular Account of Ancient Musical Instruments, A. 
And their development, as illustrated by Typical 
Examples in The Galpin Collection, at Hattield, 
Broad Oak, Essex. ° By William Lynd, author of 
‘* The Practical Telegraphist.’’ 16mo, 48 cents ; 
by mail, 53 cents. 








By Thomas Tapper. 
16mo, $1.13 ; by mail, 
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Based upon the Galpin Collection at Hatfield, Broad 
Oak, England, by the late principal of the West 
London College of Electrical Engineering. Illus- 
trated. 


DRAMA. 


Two Noble Kinsmen, The. Edited with a preface, 
notes and glossary by C. H. Herford, Litt. D. 
With a portrait. 149 pp. 18mo, 25 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents; leather, 50 cents; by mail, 55 
cents. 

‘The Two Noble Kinsmen ’’ commonly put in the 
list of works ascribed to Beaumont and Fletcher, 
but professing in its first known edition to be by 
Fletcher and Shakespeare, and held by some com- 
mentators to be the joint production of Fletcher and 
Massinger, is the latest addition to the charming 
series of Temple Classics. Apart from the artistic 
beauty of parts of the play. it is interesting as a 
collaboration in which the collaborators failed entirely 
to blend their work into one whole. Anyone who 
cares to study this aspect of it will find all the neces- 
sary helps in this little volume, both in Dr. Herford’s 


admirable introduction and in the tabular statement . 


(here reprinted, by permission, from Dr. Furnivall’s 
‘* Leopold Shakespeare ’’) of the distribution of scenes 
between the authors. London Speaker. 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK-LORE. 


Froggy Fairy Book, The. By Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, author of *‘A Dual Rdle and Other 
Stories,’ etc. Illustrated by John R. Skeen. 
Second edition. 50 pp. 12mo, 50 cents; by 
mail, 58 cents. 

A simple, old-fashioned fairy tale, it treats, as its 
title indicates, of some adventure in frog-land. Elsie 
Lee is a typical little American child, near whose 
home is a brook much affected by froggies. Elsie 
has an interview with one of these, a funny little 
animal in evening dress, with lantern in hand and 
violin under his arm. Then she is introduced toa 
frog orchestra, a frog prince, and fairies of every kind. 
As may be imagined, she has plenty of fun, and all 
this is interestingly described for the benefit of young 
readers. London Western Daily Mercury. 


In the Pale. Stories and Legends of the Russian Jews. 
By Henry Iliowizi. 367 pp. 12mo, $1.50, post- 
paid. 

The persecution of the Jews by the Christians, 
their racial traits, and social and religious customs 
are described in stories entitled: Ezra and Huldah; 
The Baal Shem and his Golem; Friends in life and in 
death; Czar Nicholas the First and Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore; The Czar in Rothschild’s castle; The legend 
of the Ten lost tribes; The legend of the B'nai 
Mosheh. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Navaho Legends. Collected and translated by Wash- 
ington Matthews, M.D., LL.D. With introduc- 
tion, notes, illustrations, texts, interlinear trans- 
lations, and melodies. Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society. Vol. V. 299 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $5.40; by mail, $5.59. 

Dr. Washington Matthews, Major, U. S. A., is a 
recognized authority on everything relating to the 
Navaho tribe, with which he has long been intimately 
associated. In the present work he has presented 
three noteworthy myths, being sacred narratives of 
considerable compass ; these are given in literal Eng- 
lish translation and accompanied by transliterated 
texts in prose and verse, in volume sufficient to indi- 
cate the relation of the versions to the originals. A 
large body of notes forms an indispensable commen- 
tary of an ethnological and sociological character, 
and exhibits the manner in which, according to the 
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editor's ideas, tribal myths ought to be recorded, if 
they are to be rendered comprehensible and taken in 
their connection with tribal life and thought. In an 
introduction Dr. Matthews has briefly and plainly 
depicted the circumstances, occupations, mythology, 
and religious ideas of the race. Among the narra- 
tives is especially to be mentioned the Navaho Origin 
Legend, dealing with the creation and ordering of the 
existing world, and with the migrations of the tribe. 
The story of these migrations has been shown to be 
in a measure historically correct. 

Philadelphia Record. 


POETRY. 


Charm of Birds, A. Chosen and arranged by’ Rose 
Porter, 206 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00, 


Echoes. By Josephine Curtis Woodbury. Decorated 
by Eric Pape. 124 pp. Quarto, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.08. 

We have herea collection of verse rather more 
ambitiously printed perhaps than the occasion calls 
for, but displaying not infrequent indications of feel- 
ing for nature and ability to write with freedom and 
grace Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Heart-Tones and Other Poems, By D. O’Kelly Branden 
(Rev. Dominic Brennan, C. P.) 169 pp. 12mo, 
$1.25, postpaid. 

D. O’Kelly Branden (Rev. Dominic Brennan) has 
issued in permanent form a collection of his fugitiue 
verse under the title of ‘‘ Heart Tones and Other 
Poems.’’ While nota poet of the first rank there 
are here and there gleams of the genuine lyric in- 
stinct. Among his poems of sentiment there is per- 
haps none that compares in delicacy of thought and 
treatment with his ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ The simplicity 
and directness of touch in this short piece is worth 
all the others put together, and yet many of the others 
are well worth reading. It is, however, in his patri- 
otic poems—songs of ‘‘ Old Erin’’—that he attains 
the greatest vigor and the greatest felicity. There is 
a note that is distinctly good in all of his songs of this 
nature and each seems better than the one last read. 
The volume concludes with a number of religious 
pieces and an ambitious poem entitled ‘ Visions of 
St. Paul of the Cross.’’ Philadelphia Press. 


Lyrics. By John B. Tabb. 187 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 81 cents. 

None of our American poets writing to-day is 
doing work at once so refined in spirit, serious and 
dignified in tone, and so perfect and assured in style, 
as John Tabb. It is true that his poems are all very 
short, and so forbid comparison with those of authors 
who attempt greater things, but there is in them 
often a delicacy of thought and a virility of treatment 
that reveal poetical gifts of an unusual quality. 

Literarv Era. 


Ruth the Gleaner. By May Field McKean. 60 pp. 
I2mo, 25 cents, postpaid. 

This tells in graceful verse the beautiful story of 
the Moabite maiden, and how she won the love of 
Boaz by her gentleness and faithfulness, and follows 
conscientiously the Biblical narrative. The book is 
dedicated to the Baptist Young People’s Union of 
Philadelphia, ‘‘ with the prayer that each member 
may write in his own character the noble winsome- 
ness of Naomi and the loving faithfulness of Ruth.” 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Bound to Be An Electrician; or, Franklin Bell’s Success. 
By Edward Stratemeyer, author of ‘‘ The Young 
Auctioneers,’’ etc. Illustrated. Bound to Win 
series. 249 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 68 
cents. 
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The hero, Franklin Bell, had always been deeply 
jnterested in everything relating to the science of 
electricity, hence when adversity comes he seeks 
employment with an electrician in Orange ; the diffi- 
culties of this first position necessitate his going to 
Paterson, N. J. His failures and successes here, 
with many exciting incidents in the career of an 
ambitious boy, are given. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Taming of Polly, The. By Ella Loraine Dorsey, 
author of ‘‘ Midshipman Bob,’’ etc. With a 
frontispiece. 244 pp. 12mo, 70 cents; by mail, 
SI cents. 

Polly is the daughter of Jack Worthington and Eliza- 
beth Ridgely, of Maryland, who settled in the North- 
west soon after the Civil War. The home of the 
Worthingtons is Severn Reach; here Polly leads the 
life of wild healthy childhood, and has adventures 
with both cowboys and Indians that are decidedly 
interesting ; these are described fully, and the history 
of her Marquette medal is told, with incidents of her 
school life in the convent of Glen St. Mary. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


FICTION. 


Beautiful White Cevil, The. By Guy Boothby, author 
of *-A Bid for Fortune,’’ etc. Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 289 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

The be.utiful white devil is a female pirate, and 
from the moment when, in chapter one, we hear her 
character discussed in the billiard room of a Hong 
Kong hotel, we know that she will prove to be a rover 
of no ordinary kind. She for some years has played 
havoc on the high seas, looting mail steamers, steal- 
ing diamonds, abducting Indian princes and elderly 
Oriental merchants, and bidding defiance to the whole 
British navy and the police of several continents. 
De Normanville, a young doctor on his first vacation 
visit to the East, goes up to his bedroom at night 
with his head full of the strange stories he has been 
hearing about the mysterious woman. Then, while 
from below there comes the rattle of rickshaws in the 
street and the chafing of the sampans alongside the 
wharf, there enters to him an elderly and affable gen- 
tleman ina white duck suit. He is looking fora 
doctor willing to go to a distant and mysterious island 
to combat an outbreak of smallpox. A bargain is 
struck. Five hundred pounds is paid over, and they 
start that night Now the adventures begin. Aftera 
terrible fight on a Chinese junk, in which the elderly 
gentleman and the doctor utterly vanquish a blood- 
thirsty band of desperadoes led by a pock-marked 
pirate named Kwong-Fung, they reach the yacht 
‘Lone Star ’’ and meet the mysterious woman. And 
a wonderful yacht the ‘‘ Lone Star’’ is, for, though 
only a 300-tonner with auxiliary steam, she can show 
her heels to the fastest mail boat or modern man-of- 
war, while, by an ingenious mechanical contrivance, 
she can at a moment’s notice present the appearance 
of a total wreck, or completely change her shape, 
color, and rig. The white devil proves to bea lovely, 
virtuous, and much-maligned female, who carries on 
the piracy business in accordance with the highest 
moral principles, and, whenever she robs a man, gives 
half the proceeds to the poor. The other half she 
retains, as, of course, she needs it in the business, 
while, as for occasional murders and several minor 
forins of crime, they are mere trifles incidental to the 
practice of a profession that cdnnot be carried on 
without some risk. She is almost as wonderful a 
product as the yacht itself, for, by merely putting on 
a wig and changing her dress, she can so alter her ap- 
pearence as to be unrecognizable, even by the doctor, 


who, of course, has fallen madly in love with her. 
N. Y. Sun. 
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Choir Invisible, The. By James Lane Allen, author of 
‘‘Summer in Arcady,’’ etc. 361 pp. 16mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

In a prefatory note to his latest novel Mr. James 
Lane Allen states that some of the material in the 
book was drawn from an earlier story of his called 
‘‘John Gray.’? To quarrel with titles may seem cap- 
tious, but in this case there is legitimate reason for 
wishing that Mr. Allen had retained the name he first 
chose to put upon his title-page. Read as ‘‘ The 
Choir Invisible ’’ this book is disappointing; that is 
to say, the spiritual side of things indicated by the 
words is but imperfectly developed. Read as *‘ John 
Gray’’ the story instantly seems to have a reason 
for being. It is, after all, nothing more nor less than 
a love tale, and John Gray is the centre of all that 
goes on. No one else seriously counts. Miss Ainy 
Falconer begins as a character and then trails off into 
a pretty wraith. Mrs. Falconer, her aunt, plays an 
important part in the career of John Gray, and hence 
is interesting ; but for her own sake she is not so im- 
pressive, and Mr. Allen leaves us with a sense of dis- 
satisfaction. Heshould have made her more tangi- 
ble. It would not have hurt her spirituality, but 
would, on the contrary, have heightened its effect. 
Patrician as she was, we feel that to have lived as she 
did in the Kentucky of the year 1795 she must have 
been alsoa woman. Mr. Allen leaves her a beautiful 
lay figure. Finally, the political elements in the 
story, of which great things are expected as the 
pages are turned, end by sinking into sheer insignifi- 
cance. The truth is that Mr. Allen had all alonga 
good love story to tell, and he has almost ruined it by 
a misdirected ambition. A background is a back- 
ground ; it cannot be evolved into anything else, and 
in trying to make much of scenes and episodes which 
were necessarily subordinate to the growth of John 
Gray’s emotional nature and to the essential crises in 
his life, our novelist has scattered his effects. On the 
other hand, he could not wholly invalidate them, for 
he had too good a theme to begin with. John Gray 
is an original character and a strong one; his adven- 
tures are set forth with much subtle sympathy, and, 
as though unconsciously to atone for all his shortcom- 
ings, Mr. Allen has written his narrative in very 
smooth, attractive English. It is a well written, if 
not a well constructed, novel. N. VY. Tribune. 


Christine of the Hills. By Max Pemberton. With a 
portrait. 281 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 
cents. 

See review. 


Chronicles of a Kentucky Settlement. By William 
Courtney Watts. 490 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.65. 

The story of the pioneers and of the first tide of 
emigration from the Atlantic States to the unknown 
world of the West is one of perennial interest, and in 
‘* Chronicles of a Kentucky Settlement ’’ Mr. William 
Courtney Watts recalls some stirring adventures and 
writes of the romance, the joys and the hardships in 
the lives of the first settlers in Livingston County in 
the early years of the century. Working in the 
enforced quietude due to long and severe illness, he 
has spent many years in collecting and shaping these 
reminiscences and records of a society that has passed 
away, and he has now woven them into a continuous 
story, of which the characters are real personages, 
who, for obvious reasons, are introduced under ficti- 
tious names. Written in quaint, old-fashioned and 
often stilted style that at times recalls the ‘‘ novel of 
sentiment’’ of fifty years ago, the book is one to 
appeal perhaps only to the leisurely reader who is 
content to wander quietly along in the pleasant com- 
panionship of the author, hearing now and then a 
droll anecdote or a tale of adventure, and often step- 
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ping aside to watch a scene of old-world.and some- 
what sentimental love-making.’ For such a reader 
the book will have a charm by reason of its unpreten 
tiousness and its sincerity. It solves no problem, and 
it propounds no conundrums in heredity or sexual 
pathology, after the fashionable age-end manner ; 
but it gives a true picture of the life and times of a 
class of men and women who largely helped to lay 
the foundation of the present strength and prosperity 
of their country. N.Y. Sun. 


Day of His Youth, The. By Alice Brown. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Of the impressions produced by the reading of 
this story, scarcely one is more immediately recog- 
nized than that of its being less a book, constructed 
by definite rules of art, than a sort of fact—an actual 
cross-section of life. Innumerable works of fiction 
have set out by professing to be transcriptions of 
letters and private papers, which, says the ‘* editor,” 
as here, ‘* by one of the incredible chances of life 
have come into my hands’’; but rarely is the illusion 
so perfectly sustained : seldom are we inspired with 
a feeling like that which we have on turning over 
really the time-yellowed pages and tracing the faded 
lines of old letters, perhaps tied: with a ribbon of 
what we remember to nave been the writer's favorite 
color. [sat in this book, somehow or other, there is 
a tinge of the sacredness which makes those more 
than old bundles of folded paper—which makes one 
a little slow to talk about the revelations he has found 
in them. The story is of the slightest, as a story. 
There is first a sort of preface, which téells how 
Francis Hume’s father was left, by the death of the 
wife he idolized, absolutely indifferent to the world 
and its remaining people; how, when his little son 
was eight years old, he took him away into the 
solitude of the woods, and there the two lived a 
primitive life for twelve years, entirely cut off even 
from news of what was going on away from their 
quiet lake and the forests that encompassed it. The 
father finds his only solace in the training of the 
young life, conscious of the added responsibility he 
has taken upon himself by becoming the boy’s whole 
world ; and he, on the other hand, grows up content 
with the narrow circle which circumscribes him, all 
unknowing of the joys and the passions and the 
sorrows that lie without it, living the simple, natural 
life of the animals that he sees around him in the 
woods. Suddenly, just at the moment when a vague, 
formless discontent has begun to stir within him, 
when his heart learns of itself to ‘‘cry out for 
another heart to beat beside it and make harmony for 
the two,’’ all is changed by the arrival of a summer 
camping-party of people whom Earnest Hume has 
known in the olddays. She is among them; and the 
rest of the story, as we have said, seems almost too 
real, too intimate, to be sketched in a cold and formal 
review. The whole work is brilliantly done as regards 
style, while all through are thoughts whose wisdom 
divides the attention with the language in which they 
are clothed. The Critic. 
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143 Pp. 


Devil’s Dice. By William Le 
‘* Zoraida,’’ etc. 290 pp. 
mail, 89 cents. 


Queux, author of 
12mo, 75 cents; by 


The Earl of Fyneshade is the villain, who, the 
story says, ‘‘Had thrown dice with the devil and 
lost’’; his crimes are described by Stuart Ridgeway, 
vounger son of an English baronet, who introduces 
some revolting scenes that occur in an apparently 
uninhabited house in London, dwelling particularly 
on the events of his own mysterious marriage, and 
showing finally Fyneshade’s motives and the ending 
of the Earl’s career. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Eye of the Sun, The. By Edward S. Ellis. 


12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A tale of the relief of Cawnpore and of a brilliant 
gem which was secured there by a British officer, 
This is one of the prize novelsin 7he Chicago Recora’s 
‘* Stories of Mystery.”’ 


Fool and His Heart, The. Being the plainly told 
story of Basil Thimm. By F. Norreys Connell, 
author of ‘‘In the Green Park,’ etc. 294 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


This book is not of the run-up-to-order type. 
It seems the result and outcome of something like 
temperament. Father Greenwood seems to have 
been drawn from a real person. He is the good 
priest, simple but wise, with a something agreeable 
and touching in his composition and outlook. An 
undercurrent of feeling and sentiment, half humorous 
and half pathetic, runs through it all, and suggests 
now and again that the scenes and people depicted 
are done from life and personal experiences. 

London Athenaeum, 


299 pp. 


Galahad of the Creeks, The Widow Lamport. By 
S. Levett-Yeats, author of ‘‘The Honor of 
Savelli.’” Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
290 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


The story which lends its title to this volume deals 
with the fate of one of the best class of young Indian 
Civil men, fresh from the university with a first and 
his blue—clean-living, high-thinking—pitched into a 
God-forsaken Burmese station, with a debauched 
head of the police, a fanatical American missionary, 
and the missionary’s pretty wife for his companions. 
There is plenty of dash about Mr. Levett-VYeats’s 
manner of telling a spirited story; and if the end in 
this case is rather impotent, at least he does not let 
the reader go till he has reached it. Of the remain- 
ing stories, ‘‘The Worthy and Pitiful Quest of 
Susanna Hope (a Lost Hackluyt)’’ is a cleverish 
study, but what does this remind you of ?— .. . 
fitted out the Merchant Royal with goodly merchan- 
dise, the same being well fenced with munitions 
withal.’’ In the third story we have a sketch of 
Babu life that is strong and convincing. For the mis- 
sionary and the fascinating widow, who are the 
central personages, are of less interest than the 
brown types among whom they live—Mr. and Mrs. 
Bunvy and Master Eddie Bunny, Elder Bullin, and 
Mr. James Sarkies, who loved Miss Bullin. These 
and others of their class are sympathetically studied 
and adroitly sketched. The fascinating widow mar- 
ries Galbraith, the missionary; then her blackguard 
first husband turns up, and the fat is in the fire. 
The end is not so comforting as it would have been 
easy to make it. At the last we hear the fascinating 
widow, now a nun, singing a stanza of the Stabat 
Mater as an introit toa midnight Mass of New Year’s 
Day ; which scheme of a liturgical function is evi- 
dence of the writer’s power of imagination. 

London Academy. 


Gods and Their Makers. By Lawrence Housman. 
213 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


In ‘‘ Gods and Their Makers,’’ Mr. Lawrence Hous- 
man has apparently challenged himself to a game of 
literary skittles, in which, after banging and buffeting 
a number of mankind's most cherished beliefs, and 
endeavoring to knock corners off several of those 
fundamental ideas to which the world has cluug 
throughout the ages, he succeeds in defeating him- 
self with considerable eclat. Owing to his fixed 
determination to systematically and on principle avoid 
the obvious and intelligible method of stating any 
given proposition, it is sometimes difficult to track 
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his thought and meaning to their lair amid the mazes 
of obscurity. This is the more to be regretted in 
that there are occasional lucid intervals in which his 
allegory is not unamusing. Peeti and Aystah, two 
small savages who, having committed sacrilege and 
incurred the anger of the priests, are banished to the 
island of secret mysteries, are’ interesting little 
animals, and some of their difficulties are described 
with considerable humor; but we soon grow weary of 
the attempt to follow an author who sacrifices every- 
thing to what he mistakes for originality of expres- 
sion. The opening sentences are not alluring. 
“Into Peeti’s soul had come the vision of his God. 
In the midst of the night watches, with eyes strain- 
ing at the shuffling darkness, he had beheld it; and 
as his mental appetite took its bite of the unknown, 
the divine forms grew in clearness and definition.”’ 
We wish Mr. Housman had restrained his fatal ten- 
dency to burst into song at the beginning of his chap- 
ters. This is really rather an unfair way of stealing 
a march upon the unsuspecting reader, who often 
finds it difficult enough, in the ordinary way of 
things, to escape the minor poet. N. Y. Sun. 


Great K.and A. Train Robbery, The. By Paul Leicester 
Ford, author of ‘‘ The Honorable Peter Stirling.’’ 
With a frontispiece. 200 pp. I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

There is not a dull page in this book. Something 
is happening a)l the time, and exciting incident is 
interwoven with a love story which has about it just 
enough uncertainty to stimulate the reader’s curiosity. 
The tale is concerned with the robbery of a train on 
a Western road, and the disappearance of letters of 
great importance to the interests of a railroad corpora- 
tion, which is engaged in warfare with another. On 
board the train which is robbed isa young man named 
Gordon, who is superintendent of the K. and A. road. 
On the same train is a young woman who, in com- 
pany with her brother and two Englishmen, is in- 
volved in the robbery. Just how they are involved, 
and for what purpose, it would be cheating the pros- 
pective reader of the book of real entertainment to 
explain here. Gordon, however, proved himself a 
very determined and straightforward man; boldly 
faced the perplexities of the situation and eventually 
solved the problem. But first he went'through some 
decidedly exciting adventures, and narrowly escaped 
lynching at the hands of a band of cowboys. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Hilda Strafford. A California Story. By Beatrice 
Harraden, author of ‘‘Ships that Pass in the 
Night,’’ etc. With illustrations by Eric Pape. 
218 pp. 16mo, co cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

See review. 


His Fortunate Grace. By Gertrude Atherton, author of 
‘*A Whirl Asunder,’’ etc. 210 pp. 16mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

The story deals in lively fashion with an interna- 
tional alliance and the maternal maneuvres by which 
a fortune-hunting duke was captured for the daughter 
of a millionaire, herself one of the leaders in the 
socialistic and equal suffrage propaganda at afternoon 
teas. This serious-minded young woman, whose sex- 
assertiveness does not exclude romantic love, has very 
sane ideas on the suffrage question. As between war 
and the influence of women in arousing men to an 
active sense of patriotic duty, she holds firmly to the 
power of hersex. ‘‘I believe,’” she declares,’’ ‘‘ that 
the higher qualities in man can be roused more surely 
by woman than by bloodshed, and that if we, the women 
of New York, the supposed orchids, butterflies, or 
whatever people choose to call us, whose luxury is 
the cynosure and envy of the continent, could be in- 
strumental in giving back to the nation its lost spir- 
itual quality—understand, please, that I do not use 
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the word in its religious sense—it would be a far 
greater achievement than any for which the so-called 
emancipated women are vociferating. The vote is a 
minor consideration. If we acquire the influence 
over men that we should. we shall not need it.’’ The 
impecunious duke and his friend, Fletcher Cuyler, 
who acts as a sort of matrimonial adviser for him, are 
well portrayed. Philadelphia Press. 


House of Dreams, The. 207 pp. 16mo, go cents; by 
mail, 98 cents. 

The author describes how after his son's death he 
fell asleep one evening, and how he passed through 
the world of dreamland and saw there most wonder- 
ful visions. Many, long since dead, passed before 
him, and he saw how the virtuous among them were 
rewarded, ard how the wicked were punished. With 
much pathos he describes the mercy shown to those 
who, though stained with many sins, had yet in them 
to the last some spark of divine righteousness, and 
strongly he impresses on us the truth that in theafter 
life men are ever rewarded and punished according to 
their conduct in this world. We have all been told 
this before, but I know of few writers who convey the 
lesson with more force and skill than does the anony- 
mous author of ‘‘ The House of Dreams.’’ He does 
this in the story itself and also in a most musical and 
thoughtful poem, which appears at the close of the 
book, We fancy fora moment that we are reading 
the famous ‘‘ Rubaiyat’’ as we scan these fine qua- 
trains, so similar are they as regards structure and 
ideas. Indeed, they are evidently modeled after the 
great Persian poem, but they are not the less excel- 
lent on that account. Sad they are, but not without 
a note of joy, for the author’s philosophy of life is 
not that ofa pessimist, but of one who sees clearly 
that divine justice rules everywhere. NV. Y. Herald. 


Inheritance, An. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. The 
Ivory'Series. 172 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
64 cents. 

Insanity was an inheritance of the Camperdoun 
family. Miss Barbara Camperdoun refused to marry 
her cousin on account of this weakness, living her life 
out in single blesseduess. On her cousin's death she 
finds herself heir to his fortune, and takes up her resi- 
dence in his house at Woodsedge, a short distance 
from Boston. With her is her niece Luisa, whose 
love-story is also abruptly concluded through this 
family trait, Dr. Donner refusing to let his son marry 
her. Dr. Donner’s story is told at length. It illus- 
trates the influence of a good woman on an evil 
nature. Publishers’ Weekly. 


In Golden Shackles. By ‘‘Alien,’’ author of ‘‘ The 
Majesty of Man,’’ etc. 323 pp. 12mo, gv cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

In the North Island of New Zealand an English 
scoolmaster, having the care of his motherless boy 
and girl, yields to the temptation of drink. He in- 
jures his boy in drunken passion. A physician adopts 
the boy, whose love is estranged by his father’s 
wickedness. The father takes his little girl and 
crosses to the South Island, where he meets wild 
companions and braves all things for gold. Through 
his sins a young man is cast in jail and becomes a 
paralytic. The little girl remains ‘“‘ pure gold’”’ 
among her surroundings, and all her thoughts and 
actions are for the good of others. The point of the 
story seems to be that all men must be judged leni- 
ently, that crime is chiefly disease. 

London Atheneum. 


In Plain Air. By Elisabeth Lyman Cabot. 296 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

After ten years of travel in Europe, Marion Clayton 

returncd to her home in Brookfield, an eastern city, 
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in which several generations of her ancestors had 
lived. Her standards had so changed and broadened 
that her life and actions at once obtain serious criti- 
cism from the narrow-minded people of Brookfield. 
She extends sympathy and help to several persons 
Brookfield society had ostracized, and is at once the 
centre of observation and a mark for scandal. Her 
love-story closes the narrative. Publishers’ Weekly. 


In the Tideway. By Flora Annie Steel, author of 
‘*On the Face of the Waters,’’ etc. 155 pp. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Mrs. Steel’s new story seems like something in the 
nature of an interlude. It is brief and contains com- 
paratively few figures. It might have been written 
in a mood of relaxation from the tense feeling which 
gave us that major novel, ‘‘On the Face of the 
Waters,’’ and it is not itself so much a novel as it is 
an episode, an idyll. On the other hand, within its 
circumscribed limits the idyll, carries the strength 
and dignity of a truly tragic narrative. Where Mrs. 
Steel has especially shown her power has been in her 
artless mingling of tragedy and comedy. ‘In. the 
Tideway ’’ has some veritably thrilling passages, but 
it is natural from cover to cover, and is laid down as a 
piece of evenly brilliant writing. Its charm pursues 
the reader along several lines The central motive is 
original, and its development is even more unex- 
pected. The love interest hesitates fora moment on 
the brink of familiar drama, but it soon emerges into 
its proper scenery, and there, amid the strange 
witchery of the Hebrides, Mrs. Steel has given her 
descriptive faculty full play, drenching her whole 
story in the atmosphere of a place of new enchant- 
ment. Her characters are well drawn, and their tran- 
sition from the serenities of a country party to the 
excitements of a ghastly crisis, is accomplished with- 
out any strain. The people move with as much ease 
as the story. Altogether, Mrs. Steel has done some 
striking work in this fragment of romuance, and it will 
increase her already great repute. N.Y. Tribune. 
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Jessamy Bride, The. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
I12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore, following the example of all 
artists who have secured the recognition of their 
fellows, has felt it incumbent upon him to painta 
diploma-picture, and to this picture he has given the 
classic title of ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride.’’ We are not 
surprised that some of his critics indulge in lamenta- 
tion over the fact that ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride’’ lacks 
some of the charm of ‘‘I Forbid the Banns’’ and 
‘‘A Grey Eye or So.’’ Diploma-pictures are, as a 
rule, free from personal eccentricities of style. They 
are painted fora larger public and a more remote 
age than that which the artist usually addresses. But 
where Mr. Moore's critics have gone wrong is in their 
failure to recognize the genuine merits which distin- 
guish ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride’’ as an example of the 
class to which it belongs. If theaudacious modernity 
(may the word be forgiven us!) of Mr. Moore’s 
former works is conspicuous by its absence here, and 
we are not asked to grapple with the problems that 
vex the awakened soul of the ‘‘new woman,’’ we 
have, on the other hand, a delightful bit of character- 
painting, accompanied by some excellent pictures of 
a period and a school always interesting to English- 
men. For the hero of ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride ’’ is none 
other than dear Oliver Goldsmith, and he appears 
before us, as he did in life, in the company of 
Johnson and Burke, Garrick, Reynolds and Boswell. 
It is a great task to which an author sets himself when 
he tries to rival the inimitable Boswell, and to bring 
before us once more one of those conversations of the 
gods in which Johnson played the part of Jove. We 
cannot pretend that Mr Moore's addition to the 
literature created by Boswell is altogether convincing 
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or satisfactory. Nevertheless, the reader will get 
both pleasure and profit from the sparkling scenes in 
which the bygone wits of a glorious age play their 
part once more, and, whilst we recognize the extent 
of Mr. Moore’s ambition, we hive no reason to upbraid 
him for the manner in which he has done his work. 
Loudon Speaker. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik, author of 
‘““A Life fora Life,’’ etc. With illustrations by 
Hugh Riviere. New edition. 517 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.54. 

The new edition of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ isa 
handsome octavo, with everything in it good except the 
illustrations Inthe prefatory note to the volume occurs 
this passage: ‘‘ The author always said that the char- 
acter of Ursula was the only actual copy from nature that 
she ever made. All her other characters, including 
John Halifax himself, were her own creations, nodelcd 
upon types that had come within the range of h r 
actual experience. whose truth to nature she could 
guarantee. Having found her modes and sketched 
her characters, she only needed to find a backyround 
equally authentic. In the summer of 1853 she was 
staying with some friends in the neighborhood of 
Cheltenham and Stroud, and, liappening to visit Tew- 
kesbury, she at once chose her background, and re- 
turned to the town from time to time to complete the 
details. The name ‘‘ John Hilifax’’ was found on a 
tombstone in Tewkesbury Abbey churchyard, a stone 
that has since been removed; and while sheltering 
one day from a storm under an arcliway that is still 
pointed out, Miss Mulock saw the episode of the boy 
and girl and the piece of bread with which the story 
opens. N.Y. Tribune. 


Kakemonos. Tales of the Far East. By W. Carlton 
Dawe. 217 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 
We have had many short story books of late describ- 
ing life in out-of-the-way and far-off places, some 
good in themselves and all more or less interesting 
trom the novelty of their scenes and characters. They 
describe ‘‘ the natives,’’ of course, but the chief char- 
acters are European and for the most part English 
It is quite curious how the views and opinions, as well 
as the habits and ways of these persons dier from 
those of our countrymen who stop at home ‘* What 
do we know of England who only England know?” 
is a quotation that constantly recurs to us as we read 
these tales. In spite of being our own kith and kin, 
and, indeed,in many cases very nearly related to us, 
our sons and brothers who have left us to open the 
world, often without so much as an oyster-knile, 
strike us as a strange and alien race, though now and 
then a likeness to ourselves, both in thought and ac- 
tion, compels recognition. They are often by no 
means respectable, do and say things at which the 
moralist (not to mention Mrs. Grundy) lifts up his 
spotless hands in horror, but we cannot but feel that 
these exiles have the same good stuff in them, the 
same dauntless courage and recklessness of con:e- 
quences that distinguished our great adventurers in 
the spacious times of Queen Elizabeth. ‘Though per- 
haps more feared than loved, there is a certain per- 
sonal attraction in them for the native races over 
whom they rule, such as seems to be wanting in the 
colonists of other nations. ‘‘ Kakemonos’’ is one of 
the many books of stories from the Far East which 
deals with these matters. Its contents are uncqual, ° 
but its merit on the whole is above the average The 
incidents are sensational and sometimes gruesome, 
and the general tone of the volume would be consid- 
ered a little too ‘‘advanced”’ if it dealt with a home 
subject; but it is doubtless a true presentment of 
things as they are, and as Mathews used to sing, we 
must not complain if in the company of gentlemen 
who roam, ‘‘ we met with some things that we don’t 
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meet at home.’’ What seems curious, amid a liber- 
ality of sentiment that otherwise knows no bounds, is 
their prejudice against some things which in this 
country would be regarded with comparative indiffer- 
ence, such as the marriage of an Englishman with a 
woman not a European. London Times. 


Lads’ Love. By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Lilac 
Sunbonnet,”’ etc. Illustrated. 320 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 

Landlord at Lion’s Head, The. A novel. By W. D. 
Howells, author of ‘‘ A Hazard of New Fortunes,”’ 
etc. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 461 pp. 
12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.50. 

See review. 

Leonora of the Yawmish. A novel. By Francis Dana. 
310 pp. 12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

As Mr. Willoughby had taken a dislike to mankind, 
he lived in the Oregon woods with his daughter Leo- 
nora. Charles Norman Moorehead met her while 
hunting, and they became engaged. He returned to 
Boston only to find he cared for an old sweetheart, 
Nellie Merivale. She suggested that his brother, 
Thomas Norman Moorehead, be sent to Oregon to 
personate him with Leonora ; and Tom, who was very 
hard up, agreed. Reaching Oregon, he fell really in 
love with Leonora, and becaine properly ashamed of 
himself. Finally she forgave him, and he, after 
making a fortune in lumber, married her. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Little Lady of Lagunitas. A Franco-Californian Ro- 
mance. By Richard Henry Savage. Oriental 
Library. 482 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

Atale in which the last of the Dons of Mexico 
appears as wellas many other sensational and thrilling 

characters of the West in 1840. 


Loyal Traitor, A. Story of the War of 1812. By 
James Barnes, author of ‘‘ Naval Engagements of 
the War of 1812,’’ etc. Illustrated by A.J. Kel- 
ler 306pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

See review. 


Mere Sentiment. By A. J. Dawson. 220pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

On reading Mr. Dawson’sshort stories we are struck 
principally with their force and reserve. The author 
isa finished writer, and weighs his words before com- 
mitting them to print. On the principle that silence 
is frequently more eloquent thau speech. Mr. Daw- 
son indulges in pauses and breaks which suggest vol- 
umes. The scenes of the majority of the stories are 
laid in Australia or the Southern Pacific, and in each 
tale the author gives us, in a fewshort, rapid sentences, 
a vivid picture of the scenery he wishes the reader to 
realize. There is not much of what is generally 
called ‘‘ plot,’’ the stories being in the nature of char- 
acter sketches. Mr. Dawson may yet go far. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Middle Greyness. By A. J. Dawson, author of ‘‘ Mere 
Sentiment.’’ 458 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

The welcome received by ‘‘ Mere Sentiment,’’ the 
earlier venture of the author, will ensure a throng of 
readers for this novel of Australian bush-life. 


Miss Archer Archer. A novel. By Clara Louise Burn- 
ham, author of ‘‘ Young Maids and Old,”’ etc. 
312 pp. I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

The scene is partly on the coast of Maine and partly 
at an old ‘‘ before-the-war’’ homestead in Virginia. 
Some chapters take in Fortress Monroe, Hygeia 
Hotel and Washington. There are two very attract- 
ive heroines and two heroes. Their first meeting and 
the progress of their love-making are described with 
much genuine humor. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Missionary Sheriff, The. Being incidents in the life of 
a plain man who tried to do his duty. By Octave 
Thanet. Illustrated by A. B, Frost and Clifford 
Carleton. 248 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

See review. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hannibal Hawkins, By Belle C. Greene, 
author of ‘‘A New England Idyl,’’ ete. Illus- 
trated by Whinnery. Copyright series. 219 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Mrs. Hawkins is the heroine of ‘‘ Adventures of an 
old maid.’’ She tell the present story, which 
describes in her amusing dialect her marriage to Mr. 
Hannibal Hawkins, the widower, her bridal tour to 
New York, there going to the theatre to see ‘‘ Camille,”’ 
her step-daughter ‘‘ Car’line’s ’’ love-affair, and other 
episodes after her return home to Punkinville, Major 
Hawkins’s home. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mutable Many, The. A novel. By Robert Barr, 
author of ‘‘ A Woman Intervenes,’’ etc. 372 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The theme of the book is not new—indeed, some 
would pronounce it rather trite. We have read so 
many books on the perplexing labor question, and 
now Mr. Barr adds one more to the number. Now, 
no question is more important than this, but at the 
same time there is no subject on which it is more 
difficult to write a really acceptable romance. Mr. 
Barr’s dramatis. persone are the usual personages in 
such a drama—employers, union workmen, pickets 
and walking delegates. The chief characters are an 
iron-willed factory manager, who defies the union, 
with the result that his workmen goon strike, and 
a clever young workman, who rises te the position of 
secretary of the union, and who ends by marrying 
theiron-willed manager’s daughter. These characters 
are very cleverly drawn as are the others—notably 
Braunt, the herculean workman, who refuses to be 
coerced by the union, and the two owners of the 
factory, who, while nominally the masters, are really 
subject to their manager’s iron will. The events that 
precede and follow the various strikes are vigorously 
described, and the story of the bitter fight between 
the workmen and their fearless manager is well 
told. Thus, this is a strong book, and, moreover, in 


all vital respects it is, no doubt, true to life. 
N. Y. Herald. 


NEW EDITION OF NOVELS AND STORIES BY HAROLD 
FREDERIC. 


In the Sixties. In the Valley. Seth’s Brothers’ Wife. The 
Lawton Girl. Four volumes. 405, 319, 472, 427 
pp. I2mo, $1.10, each; by mail, $1.22. 

Four handsome volumes are now before us of the 
five promised, in uniform style as regards paper, type, 
and binding, each of these features pleasing to the 
eye ortouch. The size is convenient, the weight is 
light, and a rubricated title-page adds one little touch 
of elegance to a completeness which is in every other 
respect acceptable. ‘‘In the Sixties’’ is furnished 
with a general preface dated as recently as February 
last, in London, in whose country this book, as well 
as the other three, ‘‘In the Valley,( ‘‘ The Lawton 
Girl’’ and ‘‘ Seth’s Brothers’ Wife,’’ were all written ; 
though their subject matter is not European. ‘In 
the Valley ’’ is a Revolutionary romance, and might 
well be laid in the satchel alongside of Mr. Gilbert 
Parker’s ‘‘The Seats of the Mighty,’’ by those who 
are going to Quebec this summer. ‘‘ Seth s Brothers’ 
Wife’’ is a piece of contemporary fiction. ‘‘ The 
Lawton Girl’’ is a kind of sequel to that, but written 
itself in one of those indescribable ways which only 
a novelist can understand. ‘‘In the Sixties’’ is a col- 
lection of stories composed under the glare and amidst 
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the excitements of our late Civil War ‘‘The Dam- 
nation of Theron Ware,’’ probably Mr. Frederic’s 
strongest and best-known work, will complete the 
present set, which will pleasantly introduce him toa 
new circle of readers. Literary World. 


Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. With intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang. In two volumes With 
the original illustrations. The Gadshill Edition. 
504, 497 pp. 12mo, $2.20; by mail, $2.50. 

‘‘ Introductions and notes by Andrew Lang,’’ means 
much for any book and Mr. Lang is at his best in 
these chatty passages. He pronounces ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ”’ the very best of Dickens’ novels, next to 
‘* David Copperfield.’’ A sumptuous edition with the 
original illustrations well reproduced. 


Paola Corletti. The Fair Italian. By Alice Howard 
Hilton, author of ‘‘A Blonde Creole.’? With a 
portrait. 153 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 
cents. 

Paola Martini was the daughter of a Neapolitan 
count, who had married a wealthy American girl, 
hoping to restore his fallen fortunes. The young wife 
dying while her child was an infant, Paola leads a 
singularly lonely life until her romantic marriage with 
Marco Corletti, who settles in New Orleans. Pathetic 
scenes in the life of the young couple are described, 
and incidents of Creole life are introduced. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Phyllis of Philistia. By Frank Frankfort Moore, author 
of ‘‘I Forbid the Banns,’’ etc. Cassell’s Union 
Square Library. 342 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

It would be straining a point to call ‘‘ Phyllis of 
Phillistia,’’ a really clever novel. That it is enter- 
taining is beyond doubt, but the characters are some- 
what strained, and the solution of the plot rather 
commonplace. The story tells of a young woman 
who jilts a clergyman because she thinks that he is a 
freethinker. She then falls in love with an explorer, 
‘*the bravest man alive,’’ and trouble ensues because 
her best friend, a married woman, is also in love with 
him, and he is in love with the best friend. And so 
the story wanders on through complicationssufficiently 
interesting to prevent any tediousness to the reader. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Pilgrimage of the Ben Beriah, The. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. Illustrated. 321 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

The forty years’ wanderings of the Ben Beriah 
(Tribe of Ephraim) before the deliverance of Israel 
from the bondage of Egypt are described in a story 
which gives prominence to the passing over the 
Red Sea, the fall of Manna, the springing of water 
from the rock, and other miracles performed by 
Moses during the exodus. Account is also given of 
the attack of the Amalekites, the founding of the 
Tabernacle, the instituting of the sacrifice of the 
paschal lamb, and finally the fate that befell Moses 
within sight of the Promised Land. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Pine Valley. By Lewis B. France. Illustrated. 138 
pp- I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The picturesque and exciting life that may still be 
found in the mountains of Colorado is the subject of 
the following stories: One winter at Gray Eagle 
Mine; A prayer for Baltimore Hatch; His harvest ; 
On his honor; Finally recognized ; ‘‘ An@a little chila 
shall lead them.’’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


Prince Schamyl’s Wooing. A Story of the Caucasus- 
Russo-Turkish War. By Richard Henry Savage. 


Oriental Library. 346 pp. I12mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 


News 


Prisoners of Conscience. A Story of Shetland. By 
Amelia E. Barr. Illustrated. 240 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


Ruth Farmer. A Story. By Agnes Marchbank, author 
of ‘‘Some Edinburgh Bohemians,”’ etc. Cassell’s 
Union Square Library. 312pp. 12mo, paper, 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

‘‘Ruth Farmer ”’ is a rather interesting story of 
two people—man and wife—who could not agree. 
‘‘Incompatibility of temperament’’ drove them 
apart ; but somehow that was not the success it might 
have been. The wife disappeared and took the name 
which gives title to the novel and tried her hand at 
literary work. But about the time the husband was 
thinking about how it would do to marry another 
woman, he and the woman whom he had taken for 
his wife discovered that, after all, they needed each 
other, and so they came together once more and all 
ended happily. 


Spanish Castles by the Rhine. A Triptychal Yarn. By 
David Skaats Foster. Buckram series. IIlus- 
trated. 245 pp. 16mo, 57 ceuts; by mail, 64 
cents. 

Adventure and love in the manner of the prevailing 
fiction of melodrama. 


Story-teller’s Pack, A. By Frank R. Stockton. Illus- 
trated by Peter Newell, W. T. Smedley, Frank 
O. Small, Alice Barber Stephens, and E. W. 
Kemble. 380 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
The author furnishes some pleasant ‘‘ Words to 
Begin With,’’ giving brief data concerning the stories, 
which we caynot abstract here further than to say 
that the diverting tale called ‘‘Stephen Skarridge’s 
Christmas ’’’ was written as long ago as the time 
when the old comic journal Punchinello flourished, 
though by chance it was not published in that journal 
for which it was intended. The incident makes us 
realize how long Mr. Stockton has been delighting 
his public. ‘‘ Stephen Skarridge’s Christmas,”’ though 
it isnot the best thing in this volume, isa very 
fetching piece of irony. But it offers a curious 
picture .of growth to turn from this early story to 
‘‘Captain Eli’s Best Ear,’’ which is very definitely 
the foremost story in this collection, and as this tale 
is a quite recent one, we have herein a proof that our 
humorist is just now in the height of his admirable 
inventive power. ‘Captain Eli’s Best Ear’ is a 
story of two delightful old retired sea captains on 
Cape Cod, or, perhaps it is Nantucket. It is a first- 
class specimen of the author. But if we have so 
rated the story just named, there are other things 
almost as good in this book. In a peculiar sublety 
some readers may rate ‘‘ The Bishop’s Ghost and the 
Printer’s Baby ’’ even higher. Then in ‘‘ The Magic 
Egg ’’ we have a fantastic diversion of the kind 
Mr. Stockton is so fond of. In ‘‘The Widow’s 
Cruise’’ we are again among seafaring people—a 
sailorman’s widow showing capacity in spinning a 
yarn ina manner to quite shame a company of old 
salts, who have been endeavoring to mystify her. 
‘‘Love Before Breakfast’’ is a capital little tale, 
wherein a young bachelor, having rented his fur- 
nished house preparatory to starting on a European 
tour, finds himself unable to get away through the 
charms of a daughter of his new tenants. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Sun of Saratoga, The. A Romance of Burgoyne’s 
Surrender. By Joseph A. Altsheler. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. 313 pp. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. : 

Will appeal to the large number now interested ia 

Colonial history. A readable story. 





Philadelphia Bulletin.. 
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Third Violet, The. By Stephen Crane, author of 
‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,’’ etc. 203 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 








Mr. Crane’s new novel is a fresh and delightful 
study of artist life in the city and the country. The 
theme is worked out with the author's characteristic 
originality and force, and with much natural humor. 
In subject the book is altogether different from any 
of its predecessors, and the author’s marked success 
proves his breadth and the versatility of his great 
talent. From the Publisher’s Notice. 


Thirty Strange Stories. By H. G. Wells, author of 
‘The Wheels of Chance,’’ etc. 504 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Readers of ‘‘ The Wheels of Chance,’’ ‘‘ The Won- 
derful Visit,’’ etc., know that Mr. Wells is one of the 
best of the new growth of fictionists. His ideas are 
so original that the scant attention given them in a 
collection of such very short stories as these is rather 
disappointing. But the stories are excellent in every 
way. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Uncrowned King, An. A Romance of High Politics. 
By Sydney C. Grier, author of ‘‘In Furthest 
Ind,’’ etc. The Hudson Library. 487 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 38 cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 

A taleof diplomacy in the Balkan Peninsula ; timely 
in view of the Graeco-Turkish war. 


When Hearts are Young. An Idyl. By Deas Cromarty. 
Illustrated, 255 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 

An idyl of a Scotch lass, neither exciting nor dull. 

Well illustrated. 


White Hecatomb, and Other Stories, The. By William 
Charles Scully, author of “ Kafir Stories,’’ etc. 
With a frontispiece. 252 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by 
nail, 63 cents. 

See review. 


Willing Transgressor, and Other Stories, A. By A. G. 
Plympton. 244 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 
cents. 

‘‘A Willing Transgressor ’’ is a novelette of excep- 
tional merit in its deftness of handling a difficult dra- 
matic situation. The transgressor is a girl whose pas- 
sionate love for a man who became engaged to her 
only from selfish motives leads her to set fire to the 
house of her cousin, a girl with whom he was formerly 
in love. This rival had come to live in the town only 
because she hada house there. It was insured for 
$5000 and this sum would buy her a desirable home in 
a distant town. To free herself from the dangerous 
fascinations of her rival and without any conscious- 
ness of moral wrong-doing, Barbara Woodruff sets 
fire to the house of Lillis Hannaford. The awaken- 
ing comes when she learns from her husband after 
the wedding that such an act of incendiarism is a 
crime. The tragic development is full of pathos. 
Barbara is estranged from her husband. The failure 
of the insurance company to pay the loss leaves Lillis 
in distress and Barbara under a driving sense of obli- 
gation mortgages her own home to make restitution. 
She falls into a fever during which her baby is born. 
In her last moments she finds Lillis installed in the 
house, and likely to be its future mistress. The death 
of‘ her baby leaves her without further desire to con- 
tinue the life that has been a failure. The story is 
admirably told, and the characters seem to be photo- 
graphs of individuals rather than types. The volume 
contains in addition five short stories of uneven merit, 
but all interesting Philadelphia Press. 
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Wisdom of Fools, The. By Margaret Deland, author of 
‘¢ The Old Garden, and Other Verse,’ etc. 248 pp. 
12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 


The volume contains four stories, each of which 
presents a contemporary problem of conscience or 
action, and demonstrates the logical result of the 
decision in each case, without attempting to suggest 
approval or disapproval, The leading story concerns 
a clergyman of forty-two, who on the eve of his mar- 
riage decides that it would be selfish for him to ease 
himself of part of his burden by confessing a crime 
of his youth to his betrothed. Then he proceeds at 
the earliest possible moment and informs her how 
twenty-three years before he had committed a forgery 
to procure money to lavish ona woman who jilted him. 
To his surprise he finds that the one sin he supposed 
a woman would not forgive is the one his betrothed 
treats lightly, while the youthful folly which had 
passed out of his life completely and was only remem- 
bered to pity the boy who committed it, is held to 
leave an ineradicable taint. The result of the confes- 
sion is that the match is broken off and two people 
made miserable. The story is skiifully treated, but 
Mrs. Deland fails to convince the reader of its proba- 
ble truth. She seems to hold to the opinion that the 
confession was proper, even if inexpedient, yet leaves 
the question whether the clergyman was a fool or a 
saint open atthe end. Perhaps she intends the title 
‘* Where Ignorance is Bliss‘ ’Tis Folly to be Wise ’’ as 
the answer. The other three stories deal in a lucid 
way with living themes. The stories are all told with 
vigor and frequent touches of spontaneous huinor, as 
well as felicity of characterization. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Woman of Thirty, A. :(La Femme de Trente Ans.) 
By H. De Balzac. Translated by Ellen Marriage. 
With a preface by George Saintsbury. Illustrated. 
375 pp. I2mo, i: by mail, $1.22. 

One’s first duty in noticing new translations from a 
foreign author—more especially when that author is 
of classic rank, and has been in his grave nearly half 
a century—is to comment upon the translation itself. 
In this instance we are able to doso with pleasure, 
since the work, both of Miss Bell and of Miss Marriage, 
is exceptionally good, and their renderings have all 
the effect of an original English composition. Both 
these volumes (it is, perhaps, needless to add) belong 
to that literature rather than series of tales called the 
‘*Comédie Humaine.’ The former of them contains 
the ‘‘ Calvinist Martyr,’’ the ‘‘ Ruggieri’s Secret,’’ 
and ‘‘The Two Dreams,’ the last being an 
‘‘explanation’’ of Catherine’s character from the 

oint of view of the Revolution—two centuries 
ater. In the other is the story which gives its name 
to the volume, and which Sainte Beuve pronounced 

a masterpiece (though Mr. Saintsbury does not agree 

with him), and a few more of which ‘‘ La Grenadiére ”’ 

and ‘‘ Gobseck ”’ are the best and best known. 
London Bookseller. 


Wreck of the Corsaire, The. By W. Clark Russell, 
author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ etc. 
146 pp. 16mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 82 cents. 


The reader who puts to sea with Mr. Clark Russell 
is fairly sure of entertainment on the voyage, and in 
‘““The Wreck of the Corsaire,’’ he will find a liberal 
amount of excitement and adventure compressed 
within the limits of this volume. There is a capital 
picture of life on board an old-fashioned Indiaman, 
in the early days of the century, when the long voyage 
was made round the Cape, and Captain, officers and 
passengers all fraternized as one big, happy family, 
in a way unknown in these days of the ocean grey- 
hound and the P. and O. liner. With this most 
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entertaining of writers of sea romance, we are con- 
tent to take adventures as they come, and do not ask 
for explanations ; and so, when an albatross flops on 
deck, bearing, in a sailor’s tobacco box, a message 
from a shipwrecked crew, we know that sooner or 
Jater that wreck will heave in sight. And we 
shrewdly suspect that she will have a goodly store of 
treasure in the hold, with possibly a stray pirate or 
two in the offing, so that we may have some fighting. 
For a sailor yarn, without fighting is as a salad with- 
out vinegar, or a rum punch minus its principal 
ingredient. N. Y. Sun. 
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Yellow Pine Basin. The Story of a Prospector. By 
Henry G. Catlin. 214 pp. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


A tale founded on the wild life of adventurers after 
gold in California. The author claims an intimate 
knowledge of this passing character. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS : 


The People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote. 
Dudley Warner. 

Eye Spy. Afield with Nature. Among Flowers and Creep- 
ing Things. By William Hamilton Gibson. 

‘The Veiled Doctor. By Varina Anne Jefferson Davis. 

With the Procession. By Henry B. Fuller. 

Alexander Pope. By Samuel Johnson. 

The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser. Notes from Both Sides 
of the Russian Frontier. By Poultney Bigelow. 

White Man’s Africa. By Poultney Bigelow 

The Captain of the Janizaries. By James M. Ludlow. 

A King of Tyre. By James M. Ludlow. 

That Angelic Woman. By James M. Ludlow. 


By Charles 


Portrait of S. R. Keightley 

A Blight in Egypt 

Biographical Sketch 

The Greek Anthology 

The Author's Purpose by the Author 
Authors and Their Boo«s 


News 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY: 
Basile ‘The Jester. By J. E. Muddock. 
Glimpses of Sunny Lands. By R. W. W. Cryan. 
The Wild Life of Scotland. By J. H. Crawford. 
Human Sacrifice Among the Sephardim, or Eastern Jews, 
By Sir Richard Burton. 
Summer Days. A Series of Nature Idyls. 
ford. 
‘The Co-Education of the Sexes. By Mabel Hawtrey. 
Pictures of the World. Penciled by Clement Scott. 
Indifference in Matters of Religion. By the Abbé F. de 
Translated from the French by Lord Stanley 


By J. H. Craw- 


Lemanais. 
of Alderly. 


The Copsford Mystery. By W. Clark Russell. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY: 

Citizen Bird: Bird Life for Beginners. 
Wright and Elliott Coues. 

Life Histories of American Insects. By Clarence M. Weed. 

Genesis of the Social Couscience : The Relation between the 
Establishment of Christianity in Europe and the Social 
Question. By Prof. Henry Spencer Nash. 

The Conception of God. By Josiah Royce, Ph. D. 

A Genealogy of Morals. By Friedrich Nietzsche, translated 
by William A. Haussmann, Ph. D. 


By Mabel Osgood 


T. Y. CROWELL COMPANY: 
The Gold Thread, By Norman Macleod D. D. 
‘The Wreck of the Circus. By James Otis. 


=The Century Company is preparing a 
new edition of ‘* The Autobiography of Joseph 
Jefferson,’’ which has had a large sale. This 
edition will contain an additional chapter, 
including Mr. Jefferson’s poem, ‘‘ Shakspere 
versus PRacon,’’ delivered by the actor before 
the professors of Yale University in answer to 
Ignatius Donnelly’s ‘‘Cryptogram.’’ 


Detached 

491 

S. R. Keightley 496 
Talcott Williams, L. H. D.. 497 


499 
500 


Sydney George Fisher, W.c. Morrow, Robert Loveman, Elbert Hubbard. 


Notes from Boston 
With the New Books ° 


“ & History of Canada’’—‘ The Street Railway System of Philadelphia : Its History 
i ern Fiction, and Other 


and Present Condition ’’—‘‘ Marriage Questions in Mod 


502 
505 


Essays on Kindred Subjects’’—‘‘ Seventeenth Century Studies’’—‘‘ The Wisdom of 
Fools’’ —“‘ Lyrics by John B. Tabb’’—‘‘ The Landlord at Lion's Head ’’—‘‘ The Place 
of Death in Evolution ’’—‘‘ The Story of Jane Austen’s Life’’—‘‘ General Grant ’’— 
“The Great K. and A. Train Robbery’’—‘‘ Spanish Castles by the Rhine.”’ 


Notes from London . . 
News from New York 
Chicago Items... . 
Magazines 

Best Selling Books 


Crockett's New Idyl—Beatrice Harraden's New Novel—A Loyal 


Traitor—The 


Literary History of the American Revolution, 1763-1783—A_ Bicycle ‘four Through 
spain—Christine of the Hills—The Plant World—Flowers of Field, Hill and Swamp 


—Prisoners of Conscience—A New Biography of General 


Grant—The White 


Hecatomb and Other stories—British Volcanoes—Jesus Christ During His Ministry 


— The Missionary Sheriff—Cicero and His Friends. 
Pe se a to he. cat's s 
Asked and Answered . 
Obituary 
Descriptive List of New Bocks 
Books Announced 
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